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PREFACE. 



I REGRET that the circumstances under 
which this little book has been written, 
have compelled me to write so briefly of the 
many important subjects on which it has 
been necessary to touch. Especially I regret 
having been able to devote so little space 
to the consideration of the extension of 
the sale of English manufactured goods in 
China, as I find— from a review in ' Eraser's 
Magazine ' of a book entitled * Home 
Politics, or the Growth of Trade consi- 
dered in Relation to Labour, Pauperism, 
and Emigration' — that new markets are 
more imperatively demanded for English 
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manufactures than I had supposed. If a 
market more than sufficient to satisfy the 
present want is not found in China, the 
English people can only blame their Gov- 
ernment, which refuses to give them free 
access to a population ten times larger than 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, the exi- 
gencies of whose climate (unlike that of 
Egypt or India, where our trade is abeady 
so large for cotton goods) require them to 
wear as much clothing as we do in England ; 
where there is as yet no machinery to make 
us fear the competition of native products ; 
where — thanks to the Suez Canal — we can 
now put down, at a small cost, manufac- 
tured cloth within two months after it has 
left the mill ; and where, to pay for our 
goods, there is an unexhausted and inex- 
haustible supply of tea, silk, and mineral 
wealth. 

The present crisis gives an opportunity, 
which may not soon occur again, of opening 
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up this source of wealth; and in case too 
much is expected from the co-operation of 
other European Governments, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that this great inducement 
exists for England alone. 

While these pages have been passing 
through the press, there have been telegrams 
from China; but they show the situation of 
things to be unchanged. The latest tele- 
gram is dated Tientsin, October 3, and 
announces that ten Mandarins had been 
transported (that is, sent to another part of 
China, where they will be made heroes and 
martyrs of), fifteen ringleaders beheaded, 
and that a Mission was preparing for Paris. 
There never was much doubt about the 
readiness of the Mandarins to behead any 
number of the mob. It was necessary that 
some of these poor wretches should be be- 
headed; but fifteen is quite enough, and I 
hope foreign Governments will not ask for 
the death of any more of these ignorant 
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victims of Mandarin treachery. But a pub- 
lic execution of the guilty Mandarins is 
indispensable — not for vengeance, but for 
security. My letters from Shanghai by the 
last mail continue to express great fear of 
what may happen in the winter if this 
retribution is not speedily exacted. There 
seems no reason yet to hope that they will 
be given up without a resort to force. 

The " Mission to Paris " means a few 
Chinamen under the escort of one or two 
highly-paid Europeans, who will do all they 
can for the Chinese, and be faithful, as 
Europeans usually are, to those whose salt 
they eat. If their proposals are made 
public, and subjected to criticism, and no- 
thing is done precipitately, no harm can 
come of the Mission. 

A writer in the ' Times,' over the signa- 
ture " Alpha ^' — who betrays his identity by 
his denunciation of the "aggressiveness" 
of foreigners and his dislike of French 
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missionaries, as well as by the necessity he 
was under to write a second letter to ex- 
plain his first, which could not have been 
very clear when it was misunderstood by 
the editor of the * Times ' — ^insinuates that 
the responsibility of the mischievous delay 
on the part of Mr Wade lies with the 
Home Government, whose instructions were 
too clear to be broken through. But who 
is responsible for the convictions of the 
Home Government that produced these 
instructions? — and who recommended Mr 
Burlingame's mission to Lord Clarendon ? 
" Alpha " should remember that it is there 
that the responsibmty lies, and not with 
the too trusting Government, which could 
only believe according to its information. 

Edinburgh, October 21, 1870. 
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On the 21st of June a massacre of foreigners was 
perpetrated at Tientsin, in the north of China, 
which, for the barbarities with which it was ac- 
companied, is ahnost unexampled even in the his- 
tory of Oriental nations. The particulars of this 
massacre have appeared more or less fully in 
newspapers in this country, though many of the 
details have perhaps wisely been suppressed. It 
is very important, however, that the exact nature 
of these atrocities should not be misunderstood, as 
they show clearly the kind of people with whom 
we have to take steps to prevent the recurrence of 
future massacres. If hatred and revenge on the 
part of the Chinese produce different effects from 
what the same passions do amongst Western 
nations, to avoid their effects it may be necessary 

A 
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to use measures specially applicable to their pecu- 
liarities. It is because I find that everywhere in 
this country Chinese matters are little understood, 
and that the Chinese people themselves are for the 
most part known only through the records of the 
Jesuit priests, who described their first ijnpressions 
of them many years ago, their descriptions being 
for the most part applicable to an ideal China, and 
not to the actual China of the present day, that I 
feel impelled to draw the attention of the people 
of this country to the present position of out 
foreign relations with China. For the last three 
years men of great experienpe in that country have 
believed that the policy that was being pursued 
by foreign Governments would result in disturb- 
ance and war ; and the newspapers of the commer- 
cial cities where trade is carried on by foreigners 
have been filled with prophecies of which the 
Tientsin massacre is a fulfilment. It is impos- 
sible now, in the face of this event, to shut our 
eyes to the fact that these prophecies should not 
have been neglected; and those who may have 
taken any interest in the policy of the present 
Government in regard to China since the arrival 
of the embassy of the late Mr Burlingame, must 
now recognise that the solemn warnings that fol- 
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lowed the embassy from China, urging the Foreign 
Ofl&ce to disbelieve in the professions of friendship 
of which it was the bearer, have been justified by 
events. I believe that if the people of England 
knew the history of the difl&culties that have 
occurred in different parts of China since the 
, attack on Mr Taylor's mission at Yangchow, they 
would unanimously agree with their countrymen: 
in Hong-Kong and Shanghai, that the time has 
come in which foreigners must establish their 
position in China on a new basis. It is evident 
that a system is wrong under which perpetual 
appeals to force are necessary in order to secure 
the safety of lives and property, and under which 
the slaughter of foreigners is always possible by a, 
superstitious mob. Unless it is conteniplated to 
withdrawforeigners from China altogether — a retro- 
grade measure which the civilisation of the century 
can never contemplate — ^then it is the duty of the, 
Governments whose subjects reside in China to 
take such measures as wiU enable business to be 
carried on in freedom and safety. That this free- 
dom and safety are easily attainable I firmly be- 
lieve, and the object I have in writing is to show 
how, in my opinion, they are to be attained. 
To do this I must i^equest attention to the de- 
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tails of the massacre of Tientsin, and of other 
events of a similar though less startling kind, in 
order that it may be seen how these outbreaks in 
China occur, and consequently what must be the 
nature of preventive measures. 

To sum up briefly the circumstances connected 
with the Tientsin massacre, the events followed in 
something like this order : — 

In the month of June last a popular rumour 
was raised in several widely distant cities in China 
that foreign missionaries, and particularly the 
Catholics, paid unprincipled men to kidnap chil- 
dren. Where these rumours were discountenanced 
by the authorities they speedily subsided ; but in 
some places the authorities, instead of discounte- 
nancing the reports, took measures that confirmed 
the belief of the populace. This was the case at 
Tientsin. It is impossible to know whether the 
city magistrate believed the reports or not, but it 
would have been easy for him to make such an 
examination of the facts as would have shown 
them to be imtrue. Instead of doing this, he 
published a proclamation that induced the people 
to believe that the reports were true. There had 
been for some time a conspiracy against foreigners 
fomenting in Tientsin, and when this scandalous 
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much excited Shopkeepers removed from the 
neighbourhood of the mission premises, and more 
than half the children who were being educated 
by the Catholic Sisters were taken away by their 
parents. The English consul at Tientsin, wisely 
inferring that the city magistrate's proclamation 
would produce disturbance, wrote to a mandarin 
high in authority at Tientsin, a distinguished 
ofl&cer of the Pekin Government, named Chung 
How, pointing out the dangers to which the 
foreign community were exposed, and asking him 
to take means to calm the popular mind. Mr 
Lay, the consul, wrote on the 18th June, but 
received no answer, and again wrote pressingly 
on the 20th. Again receiving no answer, he 
wrote a third time, on the 21st, with a like 
result. Chimg How not only did not answer the 
letters, but took no measures to prevent the out- 
break. It is evident, then, that both foreigners 
and Chinese expected an attack, and that Chung 
How, the trusted servant of the Pekin Govern- 
ment, looked calmly on at the preparations that 
were being made, and refused to stir a finger to 
prevent the murders. That he had power to pre- 
vent them I will show in the sequeL This was 
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the position of affairs on the morning of the 21st 
June. 

The English settlement is two miles distant 
from the native city of Tientsin. The residents 
there about 2 p.m. saw that there was a fire in the 
city, and soon afterwards they learned that the 
French cathedral, the French <3onsulate, and the 
premises of the Sisters of Mercy, were in flames, 
and that the French had been murdered. The 
tragedy had been played out in a very brief space 
of time. When the French consulate had been 
attacked, the consul, M. Fontanier, had sent an 
ofl&cer to Chimg How's residence to demand pro- 
tection. The ofl&cer not . returning, he took a 
revolver, and went himseK to see Chung How. 
He had an angry altercation with the mandarin, 
and was attacked and killed by the populace in 
the street after leaving the residence. M. Coutris, 
another Frenchman, took refuge in Chimg How's 
house ; and although he was beaten and ill-treated 
by the ofl&cers, his life was spared. 

When the French consul was murdered the 
gongs of the fire-brigade were soimded, and the 
members of the fire-guilds began to execute their 
previously - concerted work of destruction and 
slaughter. ^ M, and Mme. Momassin, guests of the 
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French consul, on their way to Pekin, were killed 
with swords and spears. Madame de Chalmaisin 
escaped on horseback, but her husband was 
caught and cruelly hacked to death. In the even- 
ing Madame de Chalmaisin returned to her house 
in Chinese dress to try and discover what had 
become of her husband; but having, unfortu- 
nately, forgotten to change her European boots, 
she was detected and cut down with many sword- 
cuts. On the other side of the river, Mr and Mrs 
Protopopoff and Mr Basoff, Eussians, were making 
their way to the foreign settlement to escape the 
murderers, but did not succeed. • They were all 
killed. Mr and Mrs Protopopoff were married 
two days, and the lady was only sixteen years of 
age. "When found, her body was literally covered 
with sword-cuts and spear-wounds. At the resi- 
dence of the Sisters the murders were conducted 
with a calm atrocity that is never found amongst 
the lowest savages. The crowd first made a com- 
plete inspection of the premises in order to dis- 
cover some traces of the diabolical practices alleged 
against them in regard to children's bodies. Of 
course no such traces were found. They then 
diBinanded to be shown the sister-superior. She 
came forward and said, " You wish to kill the 
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Europeans ; there axe ten of us : my companions 
are in the chapel, ready, like me, for the sacrifice. 
Come, then, but spare the Chinese who surround 
us." Before the others she was stripped and made 
to undergo a combination of torture, mental and 
physical, that will not bear description in this 
country, and was finally killed by being impaled 
on a spear. The same process was undergone by 
the others one by one. Their bodies were so 
mangled that they were imrecognisable. 

Having made thorough work of theur victims 
on the city side, the cry was raised to kill the 
foreigners in the settlement; but they were 
checked by the mandarins, who told them their 
quarrel was only with the French, and the fire- 
brigade retired at the soimd of their gong. 

There was then an end for the present of the 
massacre of foreigners. For days following there 
was much alarm, and great differences of opinion 
were expressed as to the meaning of the outbreak. 
A gentleman at Tientsin, who is consul for several 
treaty Powers and is a paid servant of Chung 
How, has made himself unpopular for the rest of 
his life that he may spend in China by a series of 
misrepresentations in the newspapers, which have 
since been completely refuted, whose object was 
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to insinuate that the Sisters were to blame for 
bringing their destruction on themselves. The 
British chargi-d^ affaires at Pekin, a gentleman 
weU known for his profound Chinese scholarship, 
and much respected for the honesty and upright- 
ness of his character, is also believed to have 
taken an exceptional view of the causes of the 
massacre, maintaining that it was a local outbreak 
against a few individual Frenchmen, connected 
with causes for which the French were more or 
less responsible, and that there was no cause for 
alarm on the part of other nationalities. It has 
been supposed that he has instructed the British 
Government accordingly. Strong views, on this 
account, have been expressed regarding the atti- 
tude of Mr Wade in China; and as the view 
taken by him may alter the whole of our future 
history in China, it is obviously of great import- 
ance to know what his opinions are. It is to be 
regretted, therefore, that after the massacre oc- 
curred, and while the residents at the ports were 
alarmed for their lives, he gave no public expres- 
sion of his opinions either as to the cause of the 
disturbance or as to the course they should pur- 
sue. Of his views and action in China at the 
present crisis I have no knowledge excepting 
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what I have gathered from the newspapers ; T)ut 
as he holds, as the adviser of the British Govern- 
ment, a most important position in China^ it is 
only right that the views held in China regarding 
his conduct of affairs be to a certain extent repre- 
sented at home. I quote, therefore, the following 
from a Shanghai newspaper:— 

"No one has ever dreamed of charging Mr 
Wade with anything that is not upright, honour- 
able, and humane. But that does not alter the 
fact that he is not the least active, though the 
most disinterested, member of that party whose 
representations in Europe have contributed power- 
fully to the circumstances which have led up to 
the Tientsin massacre. This is no afterthought ; 
for it has been often foretold in our own columns 
and elsewhere during the last two years that the 
policy with which Mr Wade had identified him- 
self could lead to nothing else but some signal 
tragedy. It was always assumed, however, that 
when the catastrophe did come it would open the 
eyes of those blind guides who could not see to 
"what tragic conclusions they were driving their 
ignorant Goveniments. When Mr Wade came 
out last year to take the reins at Pekin, it was 
commonly remarked, as a kind of melancholy 
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consoMion, that aiBFairs would soon be brought to 
such a pass as wOuld demonstrate, even to him- 
self, the utter wrongness of his policy, and that 
then a wholesome reaction would set in. No one 
at that time conceived even the possibility of s^ich 
a tragedy as has actually occurred. Yet though 
the catastrophe has been great, the expected re- 
action has not taken place. Mr Wade has shown 
himself as blind to his duty after the massacre as 
he was before it. He has treated the event with a 
degree of nonchalance which is simply shocking ; 
he has taken no pains either to see justice done 
or to inform himself of the facts. 

*' To say such remarks are offensive to Mr Wade, 
to say they are in bad taste, is to trifle with by 
far the most serious event that has ever happened 
in China. The labours of Mr Wade for some 
years past have been exactly of the sort to pro- 
duce a Tientsin massacre as their natural fruit. 
His behaviour since that terrible event is exactly 
calculated to produce a succession of similar mas- 
sacres. We are like passengers in a ship which 
we see being piloted towards rocks and quick- 
sands — our lives and prospects in imminent peril. 
The pilot may be drunk or asleep, or he may be 
addicted to a peculiar use of the mariner's com- 
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pass, or he may act on pecuKar views of his own 
of the figure of the eartL It is all the same to 
us, who see with fear and trembling the dire dis- 
aster into which we are being conducted. To 
interpose feeble counsels about good taste on such 
an occasion is mere child's play, and betrays an 
incapacity even to conceive the gravity of the 
situation. We cannot be expected to wait in 
silence and resignation for the possible exculpa- 
tion of our pilot which may follow an inquiry 
after the wreck, and we cannot be expected to 
regulate our criticisms by the mild canons of 
parlour etiquette. It is a matter of life and death 
to us, and we do not hesitate to repeat that the 
inaction of the British char gi-d* affaires since the 
21st of June, to say nothing of the sinister 
influence of his counsels, is eminently calculated 
to cause the murder of foreigners all over China, 
and to retard the progress of civilisation." 

By the latest advices from China I see that it is 
believed there by some that Mr Wade has consider- 
ably modified his first opinions regarding the mas- 
sacre, and in a private letter I am told that it is 
supposed that he now thinks about it very much as 
other people do. Headers in this coimtry will be 
astonished to find people in China attach so much 
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importance to the thoughts of any one man, but 
they will understand it when they are told that 
upon the advice he gives his Government might 
depend the safety of their lives, or the abandonment 
of their property and flight on shipboard. On the 
other hand, holding diametrically opposite views 
to those that were attributed to Mr Wade is 
almost without exception the whole English 
population of China. And as these men claim to 
be heard on this matter, and will have a grievous 
wrong done to them if their opinions are dis- 
regarded, it is quite to my purpose that I should 
state of whom this population is composed. It is 
a very remarkable thing that there should be a 
unanimous opinion amongst the merchants, mis- 
sionaries, doctors, and lawyers, at Shanghai and 
Hong-Kong, that the present threatening attitude 
of the Chinese towards foreigners is simply the 
result of foreign Governments having tolerated a 
series of insults and contemptuous defiance of the 
treaty of Tientsin. At present I will not stop to 
prove this, as it will come out in what follows; 
but what cannot be too strongly stated is, that the 
policy of Sir Eutherford Alcock, and latterly of 
Mr Wade, has been considered by the many in- 
telligent observers in China to be productive of 
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future danger, and that the opinions attributed to' 
Mr Wade regarding the present crisis threaten the 
safety of their future residence in China. These 
men have no other community of feeling than the 
simple desire that we should have a permanent 
peace with the Chinese. To the merchant peace 
is necessary to his existence. His purpose in 
China being to exchange manufactured goods for 
tea and silk, war is to him a direct loss of market; 
by the diminution it causes to his trade. To the 
missionary peace is still more necessary, because 
his freedom to preach the Gospel depends on it; 
and carrying his life in his hand, he has the most 
direct interest in the people of China entertaining 
friendly feelings towards the persons of foreigners. 
Professional men have not so direct an interest in 
China, as their occupations are almost entirely 
amongst foreigners; but they are qualified, feom 
their education and training, to form sound opin- 
ions regarding events that take place under their 
own eyes. Amongst the merchants and mission- 
aries are men who have spent very many years in 
China, have travelled amongst the people, know 
their language and literature, and whose names 
are not unknown in Europe as being authorities 
on all mattery connected with China. These men. 
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therefore, have a right to be heard, as well on 
account of their knowledge as on account of ther 
interest they have at stake requiring a permanent 
peace. All of them, perhaps without exception, 
declare that the joint policy of the three leading 
foreign ambassadors is largely responsible for the 
present danger; that any view of the present 
question that regards it as merely a local out- 
break wiU imperil the future; and they implore 
the British Government not to believe in the 
soundness of the views attributed to its. repre- 
sentative at Pekin, if they are found to be at 
variance with those entertained by every intel- 
ligent man on the spot. It is nothing new that 
a man in power should have his opponents, but it 
is surely something extraordinary if a gentleman 
personally so esteemed as Mr Wade is lefb entirely 
without support by his feUow-residents in a crisis 
that threatens such a great evil as a war with 
China. 

I wish to urge on the English people and 
Government the views regarding China and the 
present outbreak that are held by nearly aU the 
travellers and thinking men who reside in that 
country. But in order that I should be under- 
stood it is necfessary that I should give a pre- 
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liminary sketch of some of the peculiarities of the 
Chinese people. The subject is a very wide one, 
but I will confine myself to a few of the salient 
points that are necessary to be known in order to 
form an opinion of any kind regarding the best 
mode of dealing with the Chinese. 

There are three classes in China of whom it is 
necessary that something should be known before 
any discussion of this kind can be understood — 
the people, the mandarins, and the ruling Tartar 
family. It is necessary that I should say a few 
words about each. 

The Chinese people may number not more than 
two hundred millions, or may reach upwards of 
four hundred millions. The exact population it 
is impossible to approximate. We know that the 
province of Kiangsu is supposed to have lost up- 
wards of twenty millions of inhabitants by death 
produced by the Taiping rebellion. The whole 
empire is supposed by the present Government to 
have lost upwards of fifty millions by this rebel- 
lion. It is imdoubted that the population is not 
only enormous, but that the coimtry, if properly 
governed, could maintain a much larger popula- 
tion. I have travelled over scores of miles of un- 
cultivated ground within a short distance of where 
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there was a large population of half-starving peo- 
ple. The Chinese are, as is weU known, industri- 
ous, sober, and enterprising. They are excellent 
merchants. There is a negative quality for which 

ance. Absolute ignorance of everything that takes 
place beyond their immediate place of residence is 
the condition of the whole population of China. 
They are ignorant of the events that happen in 
other parts of the empire, or even in other parts 
of their own province. For their instruction as 
to passing events their use of letters is of no 
assistance. There is not a newspaper in the em- 
pire (the ' Pekin Gazette ' is not a newspaper, but 
a catalogue of appointments). The birth or death 
of an emperor, or a great rebellion, is almost the 
only kind of information that would spread over 
the country. Pestilence or famine or floods destroy 
several millions of people, and nothing is known 
of it very far from where they happen. They get 
so little intelligence that when it does reach them 
they cannot weigh it. Hence the words "the 
rebels are coming " will make half a province leave 
their homes panic-stricken ; or a goblin story will 
frighten a hundred thousand people out of their 

B 
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wits. Instances of both these panics have occurred 
lately without foundation for them. 

The Chinese people are not only ignorant, but 
they are very superstitious. They believe them- 
selves surrounded with spiritual beings of evil 
disposition, whose designs it is necessary to frus- 
trate. The belief in ghosts is a living reality to 
them. I once heard a woman who was sitting 
beside her grandfather's grave abuse his spirit in 
a loud voice because she had had a basket of cotton 
stolen the night before, as she feelingly expressed 
it to me, " basket and all." These superstitions 
are very expensive, as they lead to large sums of 
money being spent to secure peace from and for 
their dead. A Cantonese compradore who had, 
in the service of a European firm, used his oppor- 
tunities to trade with much skill, and had accumu- 
lated a large fortune, spent about seventy or eighty 
thousand pounds sterling in three years while 
endeavouring to secure a proper place to bury his 
mother. The wise men had continually discovered 
some maUgn influence in each successive place that 
was chosen. They have many superstitious beliefs 
in regard to the perpetuating physical strength. 
They think the powder of the tusks of the hog- 
deer (a new species lately described by Mr Swin- 
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hoe, very common in China, which has two pro- 
jecting tasks that overlap the lower jaw) will give 
an old man the energy of youtL For the same 
reason a wUd-boar's stomach is sold for fourteen 
shillings, where a pound of the flesh can be bought 
for fivepence. Parts of the human body are be- 
lieved to possess special virtue. The human heart 
is supposed to make a man brave. It is probably 
not often eaten except in times of war. It is this 
class of superstitions that the late troubles have 
brought into prominence. As an example of the 
facility with which these reports spread, when 
even of the silliest nature, I may instance the 
" paper man," which has spread great alarm this 
summer in the populous and important city of 
Chinkiang. A correspondent of the ' Shanghai 
Evening Courier' writes on the 9th July of this 
year as follows : — 

" For some days past the Chinese at Chinkiang 
and Yangchow have been considerably excited 
over a most absurd rumour. It is supposed that 
the * paper man ' (that is the name by which the 
rumour is known) is a kidnapper. He is spoken 
of as a * foreigner' by the Chinese, and his reputed 
object is to kidnap, kUl, or injure the natives; 
and in order to accomplish his object without the 
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possibility of detection, he transforms himself, by 
the aid of some mysterious power, into paper. 
At times, it is asserted, he wiU appear as a scrap 
of plain paper; at other times he comes in the 
guise of an old newspaper. A favourite dodge 
with him is to get himself made into a kite. He 
thereby accomplishes his object of getting into 
people's houses with greater facility. 

"At all events he contrives while out of the 
flesh to have wind blow him into the house, or 
gets carried in by some means ; there he Ues as a 
piece of paper until all the inmates go to bed at 
night. When all the family are asleep suspect- 
ing no danger, and the doors are fastened, the 
'paper man' assumes the flesh again and carries 
out his diabolical designs. 

"As soon as it was reported that the * paper 
man ' had come, the people sought the advice of 
some wise man, and he advised that a basin of 
water, which had been used for bathing by the 
female members of the various families, be kept 
in each house, and that every piece and scrap of 
paper be sprinkled with that water. One drop of 
it would certainly give the 'paper man' his 
quietus. Of course the foolish people are all 
hunting up bathing-water and sprinkling all the 
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old scraps of paper, and they seem to have great 
faith in the remedy." 

The Chinese people are then as superstitious 
as they are ignorant. Their superstition differs 
from the superstition of Western peoples in the 
magnitude of the results to which it sometimes 
leads. 

There are two other qualities of the Chinese to 
which at present I only allude, but wliich it is 
necessary to bear in mind. One of these is, their 
natural kindliness of disposition and hospitality. 
When not excited by some unusual cause, this 
hospitality is extended freely to the foreigner. It 
has been asserted, and I think generally believed 
in this country, that the Chinese people are 
naturally hostile to foreigners. It is not so. My 
experience in travelling in China is very small 
compared with that of many others, but it has 
been sufficient to give me the most perfect confi- 
dence in the kindness to be met with from the 
Chinese, both in districts where foreigners occa- 
sionally go and where I should be the first foreign 
visitor. I had lately occasion to travel to a city 
north-east from Yangchow, where there had been 
no foreign visitors previous to my going there. I 
had been summoned to see the wife of a retired 
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mandarin, but the poor lady had died seven days 
before I got there. I was met with a message 
entreating me to return at once, as the people 
might injure me. I knew this to be untrue, and 
spent the day visiting the city and conversing 
with the people, who were delighted to know 
about foreign customs, and treated me very hospi- 
tably. On my way back I learned from the 
guide who had been sent with me, that the man- 
darin did not wish it to be known by those of his 
own class that he had invited a foreigner to the 
city; hence his desire to get me away at once. 
Scores of foreigners travel hundreds of miles in 
the interior every winter in pursuit of game, 
and never meet with anything but assistance from 
the Chinese, who are always civil, and ready to 
lend their boats to ferry men and dogs across 
the creeks. An American lately travelled nine 
months through the central provinces, and sup- 
ported himself by the sale of Bibles. Mr Key 
Elias has surveyed the whole course of the Yellow 
Eiver without disturbance from the Chinese. 
Last spring, Messrs Swinhoe, Michie, and Francis 
were absent three months in the west of China, 
and reported the inhabitants as friendly. Mr 
Wylie travels in the more distant regions of China 
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three or four months at a time, and he has assured 
me of his never having met with opposition. In 
an account he has given of his latest journey he 
says : " While we were at the capital of Szechuen 
[Ching-too] a plague was raging in the city, and 
people were dying at the rate of eighty per day. 
The epidemic was a kind of cholera. Consequent 
on this there was an extraordinary display of idol 
processions through the city, with a view to avert 
the calamity ; and as it is just at such times that 
the people become more than ordinarily excited, 
I take it as a proof of the pacific character of the 
population that we mixed freely in the crowd 
without the slightest molestation. We found 
them remarkably well disposed towards us, and I 
cannot recall anything offensive during our inter- 
course with them." 

Baron von Eichthofen has been travelling in 
China for about two years, only occasionally com- 
ing to the treaty ports. He has sometimes foimd 
rudeness amongst mining populations, but as a 
rule he finds the people uniformly civil. He 
does not find that intrusting himself to the 
Chinese has imperilled his life. Since the news 
of the Tientsin massacre has spread to the in- 
terior he has found it necessary. to give up his 
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exploration for the present. I will not accumu- 
late proofs, as I easily might, but state broadly 
that amongst the people of China, as distinguished 
from the mandarins, there is no natural dislike of 
foreigners. This is important to bear in mind» 
because it has been insinuated by the paid agents 
of the Cliinese Government that there is a dislike 
amongst the people to foreigners, and they have 
unfortunately been believed to such an extent 
that I suppose those who are badly informed 
about China will be astonished to find it denied 
It has been denied, however, by those best quali- 
fied to judge — ^the whole of the Europeans who 
have travelled in China, and by nearly all who 
reside there. The exceptions amongst residents 
are one or two of the servants of the Chinese 
Government who have been countenanced in their 
assertions by an English diplomatist who has 
unfortunately placed himself at issue with the 
rest of his countrymen on nearly every question 
regarding our policy in China, but whose means 
of observation have been far less than any of the 
authorities I have quoted. It is the false assump- 
tion that the Chinese people are not ready to wel- 
come us that has put our policy on the wrong 
track for the last ten years. 
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The other characteristic of the Chinese people 
which it is necessary to bear in mind in connec- 
tion with this exposition, is their astonishing 
cruelty when their passions are excited to assault 
an^ bloodshed. This they have in common with 
some other Asiatic tribes. It is associated with 
a great reluctance to resort to personal violence. 
Assaults are ver}' uncommon amongst the Chinese. 
But when they begin to indulge their passion for 
torture they lose all sense of pity, and gloat in the 
pain they inflict. If a Chinaman catches a thief 
on his premises, he will suspend him by the hair 
for hours with only his big toes resting on the 
ground. If in war he defeats his enemy, he knows 
no mercy nor quarter. He kills in order to de- 
stroy, more than for victory ; and in punishing, his 
object is to inflict the greatest amount of pain his 
victim can endure. His cruelties combine the 
ferocity of the tiger with ingenuity of a naturally 
clever people. It is evident, then, that there is 
a grave responsibility incurred by a Government 
when anything is done that will prevent the most 
absolute protection for its subjects against the 
bare possibility of being exposed to the fury of a 
Chinese mob. It is needless to apply the princi- 
ples that regulate our action towards civilised 
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countries to a country where there is a capability 
on the part of the people of their acting with less 
reason and more cruelty than wild beasts. That 
a European should ever have fallen a victim to 
this fury in China since the last war is an eyer- 
lasting disgrace to British diplomacy, which, while 
it represented the only country with a large stake 
in China, has abandoned year by year the prestige 
that it had cost a war to obtain. 

So much for a few traits of the Chinese people. 
I have now to state a few characteristics of a class 
in China of whom much is heard — ^the mandarins. 
And it is necessary here first to disabuse the 
mind of the reader from a common mistake that 
has been made in regard to the mode of obtaining 
government ser\dce in China. It is commonly 
believed that the mandarins are chosen by com- 
petitive examination, and that merit in scholarship 
is the passport to office. This mistake has arisen 
from the confounding the large class of scholars 
who have obtained literary degrees, and are there- 
fore eligible for office, with the smaller class of 
persons who actually hold it. Although it is 
beside my subject, I cannot help stating what I 
think only became known lately, that bribery is 
largely practised in the examination-halls. A 
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Chinese reformer named Ch'ien Pao Leen, in 
calling attention to this^ says enormous amounts 
are levied from the students in the form of pre- 
sents and illegal fees. It would indeed have been 
wonderful if anything could be found in China 
into which bribery did not enter as part of the 
system. The actually ruling mandarins obtain 
their office either by buying it for so much money 
or by the gift or good offices of a patron. Large 
presents in money are given yearly by the small 
to the large mandarins, and they all of them 
maintain numbers of their relatives about them. 
From the highest to the lowest, even to the ragged 
police-officers, the pay is only nominal Every 
man makes the most he can out of his position by 
plundering the people wherever they will bear it. 
If a rich man compromises himself and comes 
into the hands of the mandarins, he is heavily 
fleeced. A Chinese merchant some time ago 
absconded with about £6000 belonging to an 
English firm in Shanghai. Application was made 
to the district magistrate for his capture, but it 
was declared that he could not be found. It was 
afterwards ascertained that he had been secreted 
for two months in the official residence of the 
district magistrate, where he had had to disgorge 
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the whole of the money in small sums to the 
underlings of the oflBce as bribes for not giving 
him up. There is a court in Shanghai for the 
trial of Chinese who are accused by foreigners. 
The court is presided over by a mandarin, assisted 
by a gentleman from the British Consulate, and 
is called the Mixed- Court, I once prosecuted a 
servant in it for a y^vy gross offence. He was 
sentenced to forty blows on the back and a fort- 
night's imprisonment I met him walking in the 
streets the following day with a sound skin. He 
had been liberated for a bribe of two dollars. 
This was an instance of what was of daily occur- 
rence. The gentlemen from the Consulate were 
not able to check it, and did not think it incon- 
sistent with their dignity to register sentences 
that were never carried out. When the British 
courts were first instituted in Hong-Kong, the 
Chinese thought that the fees they paid the 
lawyers were the bribes for the judges, and the 
larger the fee charged the better they thought 
their chance of a verdict in their, favour. To 
further illustrate their character I quote the fol- 
lowing instance of how justice is administered 
amongst themselves : — 
"A man from one of the northern provinces, who 
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had formerly been a tea-merchant, but having lost 
his money had settled in Canton as a doctor, and 
resided for several years in a respectable street in 
the western suburb, was returning home one day 
at noon, when he was, at the distance of about a 
hundred paces from his own door, attacked by five 
men, two of whom held his hands, whUe one 
seized him by the throat and stopped his mouth, 
and the remaining two robbed him of a watch and 
twenty taels of silver he had about him. [A tael 
is worth about six shillings.] It was done in an 
instant; but as he shouted 'Thieves!' the moment 
his mouth was free, the neighbouring shopmen, 
who had been attracted by the struggle, but had 
not had time to see what was actually going on, 
succeeded in capturing one of the fellows. This 
man the doctor had, according to the advice of 
his friends, taken to the nearest temple, and then 
called the householders of his street, by beat of 
gong, to a consultation. They admitted that as 
the doctor was an inhabitant of their street, and 
had been robbed in it in open day, the matter was 
a public one, concerning them generally ; and in- 
timated to him their readiness to disburse, accord- 
ing to their custom, one-half of the expense of 
handing the prisoner over to the mandarins, if he 
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[the doctor] would pay the other hal£ This he 
agreed to do, and as some of the hoxuseholders had 
friends in the yamnn [office] of the local military 
mandarin, which is situated in the same suburb, 
the prisoner was taken there and received on 
payment of about three dollars as fees. The 
mandarin, a lieutenant, handed the prisoner over 
to the district magistrate of Manghai, as the local 
civil authority, at the same time sending in a 
report to his superior ofl&cer showing that he had 
captured the man. The latter, on being examined 
by the district magistrate, declared that the doc- 
tor owed him money and would not pay him; 
and as he belonged to a gang that was connected 
with the yamun [the oflBcial residence] of the dis- 
trict magistrate, the matter ended in the doctor's 
being summoned to the yamun, detained there 
ten days, and, far from recovering his stolen 
money and watch, only liberated after paying 
about fifteen dollars, while the robber was set 
free unpunished." 

Mr Thomas Taylor Meadows, from whose 'Desul- 
tory Notes' I quote the above, and who is not preju- 
diced against the Chinese, says, in speaking of the 
mandarin system : " One and the same mandarin 
is judge in matters of life and death over people 
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from whom he collects the revenue, and among 
whom he also acts as justice of the peace, sheriff, 
and coroner — a system that not only renders 
extortion and the commission of all kinds of in- 
justice safe and easy, but also entirely precludes 
all the well-known benefits to be derived from the 
division of labour." 

The system is radically wrong. It acts on the 
assumption that every mandarin is a man of pure 
virtue, and serves his country for a pittance from 
the simple desire to do good. But this deceives 
no one, nor does any one pretend to be deceived. 
It is well known how much money a place can be 
made worth. It is not considered dishonourable 
to take bribes, and it was currently reported 
amongst the Chinese last year that a well-known 
mandarin named Ting, who had fallen into dis- 
grace by his adopted son having committed mur- 
der, and who made a journey to the capital to 
plead his cause, found the best argument to be a 
gift of £10,000 to one of the Imperial family. 
Ting himself lately memorialised the throne about 
the corruption of his class, and gave a striking 
picture of the necessity which compels them to 
be corrupt. He says : " The sale of ofl&ce has been 
established in every quarter, and the price has 
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been lowered for the purpose of getting purchasers. 
The price of office having been lowered several 
tenths below the regulated price, it might be said 
to have reached the limit of compassionate accom- 
modation. ... So great is the variety of 
these sales, that men bent on speculation, not only 
those of but moderate circumstances, come knock- 
ing at the door for office; even the naked poor, 
who have no means of making a living, gather a 
little here and collect a little there, in order to 
make merchandise of office, thinking that with an 
office bought for a thousand some hundred taels, 
on their arrival at their station, as soon as they 
can get a situation, they can draw several ten 
taels a-month, and at once receive a good per- 
centage of profit on their investment. And if, 
perchance, they get temporary charge of an office 
or full possession of a vacancy, whether they make 
the less sum of some thousands or the greater of 
some tens of thousands, they seek only their 
individual advantage, regardless of the injury to 
the public welfare. . . . How can such a 
class, by nature unreliable and sordid, be expected 
to cherish the people ? Coming now to the get- 
ting, in ten and more years, one year's office as 
a substitute, out of this year must come the ex- 
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penses of the preceding ten and more years for 
clothes and food, the cost of maintaining a family, 
and returning favours ; and besides, in this one 
year of temporary office, provision must be made 
for the future. To place dogs and sheep before 
a hungry tiger, and expect him not to seize and 
eat them, although you should make a show of 
preventing him with a stout bow and poisoned 
arrows, would certainly be to expect an impos- 
sibility." 

Virtuous outbursts like the above are not un- 
common in China. They are referred to some 
board to report, and there is an end of them. But 
Ting, in his quaint Chinese way, tells the truth. 

The misfortune of this parceDing out of a pro- 
vince amongst revenue-farmers is to prevent the 
undertaking of public works, or of any measure 
that would comprehensively increase the public 
wealth. Millions are lost yearly by inundations 
because a few hundred thousands are not laid out 
on embankments. In point of actual loss to 
wealth and human life, the breajcing-out of the 
Yellow Eiver — "China's Sorrow" — is perhaps the 
greatest misfortune that happens at any one time 
in the world. Yet I am assured by competent 
observers that European engineers, at a compar- 

c 
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atively small cost, could prevent this river buist- 
ing its banks. But the Chinese mandarins ;will 
neither repair the embankments themselves nor 
employ foreigners to do it for them, for the simple 
reason that during their short term of oflBlce their 
only object is to fill their purses and escape rich. 
The people are too ignorant to know that the 
mandarins coidd benefit them, and are patient 
until they are starving. Then, when things can- 
not be worse, they kill the mandarins and plunder 
their richer neighbours, until the next season's 
crops convert them again into honest men. 

Although, as a rule, the mandarins are nearly 
as ignorant as the people, they have a great con- 
tempt for them. A retired official of my acquaint- 
ance had a favourite saying: "The common 
people are blindly stupid. They are like dogs, 
and should be treated like dogs." 

There is a marked difierence between the man* 
darins and the people in their views of foreigners. 
From the first they have shown the greatest 
jealousy of foreigners and everything foreign. 
Wherever they come in contact with them they 
feel their own inferiority, and the consciousness 
of it galls them. Their hatred has not been less- 
ened by the fact of the merchants who deal with 
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foreigners having acquired wealth, a disposition 
to resist extortion, and a strength of character of 
which they stand in awe. Their hatred, always 
blind, has lately become active, and there is evi- 
dence to show that for several years back there 
has been some attempts at political combination 
(an unusual thing amongst the Chinese) to drive 
foreigners out of the country. They will permit no 
gain either to themselves or the people if it is to 
be got by means of anything foreign. They will 
allow a trade to be conducted painfully and dan- 
gerously in shallow boats, against rapid streams, 
with much loss of wealth and life, rather than per- 
mit a steamer to do it, although it should be owned 
and manned by Chinese. Steam is a foreign 
appliance. For them that is enough. The only 
foreign appliances they permit are arsenals and 
powder-nulls, and the means of ultimately driving 
the foreigners out. Of these they have greedily 
availed themselves during the last few years. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the man- 
darins are untruthful, for that is applicable to all 
Chinamen, and indeed all Eastern peoples. Still, as 
the mandarins are supposed to be bound by treaty 
stipidations, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
they will not hold to treaties from any feelings of 
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truth or honour, but only in so far as they have 
the fear of consequences before them. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the man- 
darins, though nominally under the Pekin Gov- 
ernment, are really independent in their own 
spheres. If they send a part of the revenue-tax 
to the capital once a-year, and if they can prevent 
open rebellion, they are practically independent. 
In the distant provinces they are often independ- 
ent potentates, scarcely even in name recognising 
the authority of the Emperor. All that they have 
to do is to keep things quiet, and disgorge a pro- 
portion of their prey — a proportion they take care 
is very smalL If much is asked from them they 
get up a little rebellion, and write to Pekin that 
they require all their money to put it down. 
While they issue imperial proclamations against 
the cidtivation of the poppy, they levy regular 
duties on it, and give licences to establishments 
for the control of the trada 

I might write much more about the mandarins, 
and might largely support what I have written, 
but fear to weary the patience of my readers 
before I come to the practical question I have to 
discuss. What I have written about the oflScial 
class is essential to the understanding of what 
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follows, as it is with them that all our past and 
present troubles in China have arisen, and with 
whom, if we are not wise, there will be greater 
troubles in store for us in the fatura 

It remains for me yet to say a little about the 
Imperial family, which is nominally the supreme 
power in the empire. But first I must explain 
that there is great weight attached to the name 
of Emperor in China. He is believed to be the 
vicegerent of Heaven on earth, the Chinese 
empire being supposed to constitute the whole 
world except a few barbarous people who are 
permitted to live on its outer borders. A common 
name for China amongst the Chinese is *'(What 
lies) under heaven.'* Heaven issues its commands 
through the Emperor. A rebellion is only justified 
when a long course of evil fortune has shown that 
Heaven has withdrawn its confidence from him. 
Eeverence for the Imperial name is taught in the 
sacred books, along with obedience to parents; and 
Confucius has more thoroughly indoctrinated the 
people with reverence for constituted authority, 
than Christendom has been by the sacred testi- 
mony that the " powers that be are ordained of 
God.*' This feeling often prevents the overthrow 
of a dynasty long after it has become powerless. 
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At the present time it preserves the throne for 
the Tartar family, who have really little power in 
the. provinces that are at peace, and who have 
been repudiated in some of the western provinces 
altogether. 

The superiority of the Emperor to all human 
beings is still maintained at Pekin in all its 
exclusiveness. When the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited China last October he went to Pekin, but 
his presence there was not acknowledged, and he 
had no more civiUty shown him than if he had 
belonged to the commonest family in England. 
The difficulty was, that he could not he received hy 
the Emperor of China as cm equal. His departure 
must have been a great relief to Sir Eutherford 
Alcock, who must have felt himself in a strange 
dilemma between the desire not to offend the 
prejudices of the Chinese and the wish to see 
proper respect shown to the son of his sovereign. 
The Chinese carried the day. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh was not received nor called on, saw almost 
nothing of Pekin, and after being shut up in the 
embassy for a few days, was sent back to Tientsin 
iu a boat. He had time to think of his position 
as a prince of England in a new light on his way 
back in the slow, tedious boat-journey to Tientsin. 
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I see a clever correspondent of a Shanghai neWs- 
paper, who writes from Pekin, writes of *' british 
policy in China" with a small 6. I should 
suppose he began after the Duke of Edinburgh's 
visit. 

The prestige of the Emperor's name is now 
almost useless for the practical purposes of govern- 
ment. It is openly defied in many parts of the 
country by the Mohammedans, and ignored (except 
theoretically) nearly everywhere. Hordes of rebels 
approach within a hundred miles of the capital. 
Where government exists at all it is due to the 
finnness, wealth, and popularity of the governor of 
the province ; and the Emperor's party at Pekin 
are very careful how they interfere with a 
powerful mandarin. This impotence it is im- 
portant to note, because whatever treaty the 
Emperor of China may be brought to sign, it by 
no means follows that it will be carried out in the 
provinces, unless it meet the approval of the local 
mandarins. The word of the Emperor is powerless 
over a great extent of the disorganised territory 
that is composed of the eighteen provinces. China 
may indeed be said to have no government at all 
in the true sense of the word. There is no doubt 
that if the country were very prosperous this want 
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would scarcely be felt. The Chinese, except when 
they are starving, are as a rule a peaceful people. 
There is no hope of the young Emperor improving 
things. He has been carefully brought up in the 
old style of Chinese education, and has the reputa- 
tion of being an idle scholar. He knows nothing 
of the world outside China, nothing of any science 
or any useful thing whatsoever. I have no doubt 
he has been well schooled, according to Confucius, 
in the duties that pertain to him in the five rela- 
tions of life. Of actual facts he knows nothing. 
In so far as he interferes in government it is 
by the advice of his mother and uncle Prince 
Kung. The relation in which these two worthy 
persons stand towards each other will be imder- 
stood from the following story, which, although 
it has not hitherto been printed, I can guarantee 
to be correct, as I found the version of it I got 
from a well-informed Chinaman agreed in the main 
particulars with the account that a gentleman in 
the Chinese Imperial customs received from an 
ofl&cial from Tientsin. It will give a clearer idea 
of the manners and social standing of the Court at 
Pekin than I could give by pages of description. 
This is the story : — 
A favourite eunuch attached to the person of 
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the Empress-Dowager acquired so much influence 
over her that he controlled to a certain extent 
her influence with her son^ and received many 
bribes from persons who were place - hunting. 
Prince Eung became jealous of the influence of 
the eunuch, and insisted on his being dismissed. 
*The Empress professed to send him away, but 
kept him secretly in the palaca This became 
known to Prince Kung, who set a watch upon his 
movements. Last spring the Empress sent him 
incognito on an expedition to buy rare things to 
be presented to the Emperor. Prince Kung had 
him dogged by spies until he came into a prefec- 
ture where he could depend on the governor. The 
spies gave the governor a letter from Prince Kung, 
instructing him to get the eimuch put out of the 
way. He was arrested on a false charge and 
under another name, false witnesses attested to 
his guilt, and he was immediately executed as a 
vagabond. The exclusiveness of the Tartar coterie 
that manages the private matters of the Imperial 
family does not permit much to come to light 
which enables any judgment to be formed as to 
the capacity or intentions of its members, but the 
above incident illustrates the scheming and coun- 
ter-scheming that take place amongst them. The 
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Emperor's tutor, Wo-jen, is ah obstinate old man, 
with confessed antipathy to foreigners ; and if the 
dispositions of the young Emperor were of any 
importance, there is every reason to believe they 
would be found to be strongly anti-foreign. In 
the present condition of the Chinese empire it 
probably matters very little what the likings and 
dislikings of the Emperor may be. The relations 
of the Court to the affairs of the Tientsin mas- 
sacre I believe to be shortly this : — 

The Imperial family are innocent of the crime, 
but after its commission they dared not denounce 
it in the terms it deserves. Still less dare they 
punish the leading criminals. They are com- 
pletely awed by the mandarins, who will compel 
them to go to war. At a council of twenty man- 
diarins, lately held at Pekin, eighteen were for war 
and two for peace. One of the dissentients said 
if they knew as much of the strength of foreigners 
as he did they would be anxious to avoid a con- 
test with them. Prince Kimg probably thinks 
very much as this mandarin, but finds himself 
powerless. 

Having cleared the way by this brief sketch of 
the different classes with whom foreigners are 
brought into relation in China — a sketch which 
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was absolutely necessary if I am to be under- 
stood — I will briefly notice the history of the 
events during the last two years which have now 
culminated at Tientsin. From the signing of the 
Convention of Pekin in 1860 foreign intercourse 
was regulated by the conditions of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, which was signed in 1858. It had been . 
stipidated that this treaty was to be subject to 
revision at the end of ten years, when it was 
hoped that extended experience of foreigners 
would have persuaded the Chinese of the advisa- 
bility of more liberal concessions to their own 
people in regard to the conduct of trade. When 
this time drew near the Chinese Government at 
Pekin secretly requested the advice of some of its 
powerful oflBlcers as to the whole foreign question. 
Of the secret memorials in reply, a copy of that of 
the Viceroy Tseng Kwo Fan, at that time resident 
at Nankin, where he held far more power and au- 
thority than the Emperor did at Pekin, fell into the 
hands of foreigners and was translated. It was 
written in the belief that it would be kept secret, 
and an opportunity was thus obtained of knowing 
whether the old spirit of enmity to foreigners had 
died out in the official mind in China. To the 
sorrow and surprise of all well-wishers to the 
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Chinese it was discovered that the mandarin 
hatred of foreigners was strong as ever. Tseng 
Kwo Fan in this document assures the advisers of 
the Emperor that the Chinese had suffered sorely 
from the arrival of foreigners, which, "though it 
make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve." Foreign trade, he says, is per- 
mitted only because it cannot be kept out, and 
our friendship is to be retained only because it is 
less objectionable than our enmity. We find in 
this document the first sign that the lessons of the 
two previous wars are forgotten. If, says Tseng 
Kwo Fan, the ministers at Pekin should obtain 
concessions favourable to foreigners, he and his 
fellow-governors would repudiate and oppose them, 
and would take no pains to restrain popular en- 
mity, which means that its excitement is the 
weapon they would use in their anti- foreign 
policy. The three things to be noted in the 
memorial are, that the mandarins hated foreigners 
in 1868 as much as they did in 1858, that they 
would oppose foreigners irrespective of the action 
of the throne, and that they counted upon the 
exciting of the passions of the mob to keep 
foreigners out of the country. From this time a 
new spirit began to be manifested towards for- 
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eigners in China, and especially where they were 
few and unprotected. A series of outrages began 
to take place in widely distant parts of the coun- 
try. It is unnecessary to go over the whole of 
these in detail^ I will select three instances as 
examples, because they illustrate the conditions 
under which these have taken place, and because 
they show that no sect of the Christian religion 
has been spared, and that traders are attacked as 
weU as missionaries— in short, that foreigners are 
obnoxious to the authorities as foreigners. 

In August 1868 a few English missionaries 
settled in the city of Yangchow, where by the 
Treaty of Tientsin they were entitled to protection 
to their property and persons. They, it is now 
well known, conducted themselves quietly and 
unobtrusively. Shortly after their arrival meet- 
ings were held by some of the gentry of mandarin 
rank, and it was resolved that the foreigners 
should be expelled. These men were supported 
by an intimate friend of Tseng Kwo Fan's, named 
Yen, a retired mandarin of great wealth; and it 
was afterwards asserted by the Chinese, that the 
prime instigator of the riot was the Viceroy him- 
sel£ The means adopted was to create a belief 
amongst the populace that the foreigners had 
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killed children to obtain their hearts, eyes, and 
livers to make philters. The effect of this was 
that a crowd burned the missionaries' houses, 
cruelly assaidted the missionaries, and especially 
insulted and dangerously woundpd some of the 
ladies of the mission. The foreigners fled the 
city. Mr Medhurst, the English consul at Shang- 
hai, took a man-of-war, the Einaldo, up the 
Yangtse to the mouth of the small river that 
leads to Yangchow, where he proceeded with a 
naval guard. He was refused satisfaction. He 
then went in the Einaldo to Nankin, and negotia- 
tions were going on favourably with the Viceroy 
when the commander of the Einaldo fell sick and 
withdrew his ship, and the consid was left in a 
small yacht. As soon as Tseng Kwo Fan found 
the ship of war had gone he broke off negotiations 
and refused to see th^ consul, who had no course 
left but to proceed to Shanghai and leave things 
as they were. Emboldened by the delay that 
followed at Yangchow, a mandarin at a station 
farther inland seized and imprisoned the native 
servants of an English merchant who were in 
charge of goods. After some delay a naval force 
ascended the Yangtse, and Tseng Kwo Fan imme- 
diately yielded. The magistrates of the city in- 
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vited the outraged missionaries back, and enjoined 
the people to behave peaceably towards them. In 
this brief summary of the " Yangchow case " it is 
to be noted that the instigators of the crime were 
the literati and mandarins ; that Tseng Kwo Fan, 
who was insolent to the representative of her 
Majesty's Government as long as he was unsup- 
ported by force, at once yielded when the ships of 
war appeared; that not a shot was fired; and that 
the people were quiet at the bidding of their 
leaders. 

This eminently successful action on the part of 
the consul was disapproved of by the Home 
Government, who were then anxious to acknow- 
ledge no other power in China than the Govern- 
ment at Pekin. But what was the effect at 
Yangchow ? Mr Taylor, the chief of the mission, 
writing more than a year afterwards, says that he 
is not only on friendly terms with the people, but 
that he has been visited by many of the literati 
who have come to the examinations. But the dis- 
approval of the British Government became known 
in China, and produced a bad effect on the oflScial 
mind near the ports. 

The same year the Treaty of Tientsin was grossly 
violated at the treaty port of Tai-wan-foo at For- 
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mosa. In April 6000 dollars' worth of camphor 
had been bought for Messrs Elles & Co. in 
Wuchai, to the north of Tai-wan-foo, in consist- 
ency with the terms of the treaty. It was seized 
and forcibly carried off by the agents of the man- 
darin of the district. In the same month the 
officials encouraged infamous stories regarding 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, and per- 
.mitted the destruction of their chapels. At 
Petaou a Catholic and a Protestant chapel were 
destroyed, and the same day a Protestant catechist 
was brutally assaulted in the streets, and then 
shut up in prison for seven weeks by the man- 
darin. On the 24th another Protestant catechist 
was murdered in open day in the streets, his body 
cut in pieces, and his heart eaten by some of his 
murderers. In June, Mr Hardie, the agent of 
Messrs Tait & Co. at Tai-wan-foo, was suddenly 
attacked by one of the official servants of the 
Lekin office, who stabbed him in the chest with a 
knife, and Mr Hardie with difficulty escaped with 
his life. The man was not punished. On the 29th 
of August, Lord Scott of H.M. ship Icarus and 
the consul had an interview with the mandarin, 
who lost his temper, struck the consul, and left 
the room. In August, Mr Pickering, of Messrs 
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Elles & Co., had proceeded to Conchai under the 
pennission of the acting consul. The Taotai 
gave orders to have him destroyed, an attempt 
defeated by Mr Kckering's bravery. In October, 
Messrs C. D. Kerr and G. S. Bird, of the firm of 
Messrs Dodd & Co., were, while on a visit to 
Banca, mobbed and severely injured, barely escap- 
ing with their lives. Their compradore was forced 
to fly, leaving in the hands of the Chinese the 
money, &c., in his possession. 

Appeals to the governor of Fuhkien, the supe- 
rior of the mandarin of Formosa, resulted in a 
mandarin being sent to put a stop to these assaults. 
He did nothing, being either powerless or imwill- 
ing — ^probably both. Eeports to the ambassador 
at Pekin had no result, as indeed was to be 
expected. Things got so bad that the acting 
consul, Mr Gibson, thought it his duty to subdue 
the refractory mandarin by the help of a gunboat, 
and peace was restored. Mr Gibson fell under 
the severe displeasure of the English Government, 
and was publicly condemned by Lord Clarendon, 
the then Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was a 
man of weak health, having continued to suffer 
from a wound received in the last China war. He 
took the reprimand of the Government much to 

D 
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heart, and he died shortly afterwards, the victim, 
as it was believed in China, of great injustice. 

The recital of the Formosa outrages again shows 
that it is the mandarins who originate the attacks 
on foreigners. Further, it should convince those 
persons in this coimtry who think that all the 
troubles in China are due to missionaries that 
they are mistaken. It further shows that the 
only way to secure peace is to act promptly on 
the spot where the peace is broken. I would fur- 
ther ask my readers to picture to themselves 
the state of mind of Englishmen in China^ who 
see their feUow-subjects cut down and brutally 
treated almost within sight of her Majesty's ships, 
while not a finger is raised to punish, or protect 
them. 

One more case must be related, because it is 
more than probable that it was the policy pur- 
sued in regard to it that emboldened the Tientsin 
people to murder the French this summer. On 
the 25th June 1869 the Eev. James Williamson 
and Mr Hodge anchored opposite a village for the 
night, thirty-five miles from Tientsin. They were 
attacked during the night. Mr Williamson was 
killed and Mr Hodge escaped. The occupants of 
the boat were well-known Protestant missionaries. 
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and it was notorious did not travel with much 
money. It is improbable, then, that robbery was 
the cause of the murder, which was committed by 
a band of twenty-five armed men who had followed 
the boat for two days. It was suspicious that Mr 
Hodge, shortly after escaping, met a mandarin and 
a party of followers coming towards the boat. The 
murderers were never arrested, although they must 
have been seen by several thousand Chinese the 
previous day. By this time the Clarendon policy 
was adopted by British officials. No action was 
taken on the spot, but proper representations were 
made to Pekin. They might as well have been 
made to the man in the moon. Mr Williamson's 
murder is still unpunished ; yet there is scarcely 
an intelligent foreigner in China, and not one 
Chinaman, who doubts that, if the mandarins of 
the district had been responsible for the produc- 
tion of the murderers, they would have been speed-' 
ily forthcoming. Two months after the murder a 
Shanghai newspaper commented on the inactiv* 
ity of the authorities in the following prophetio 
words : " If violent acts like these are winked at, 
the impression produced on the Chinese will be 
that we are impotent to avenge the taking of life; 
and murder, which is always easy, will be practi- 
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cally invited by the immunity extended to the 
murderers of Mr Williamson. Such consequences 
are too serious to be forgotten or submitted to, 
and they demand the promptest attention." There 
was no prompt attention. The protector of British 
interests in China was busy spelling British with a 
small b, and persevering with imswerving obstin- 
acy, regardless of facts, in a line of conduct which 
it was universally declared, by those who knew the 
Chinese, would end in more violence. The spell 
that for ten years had preserved the sacredness of 
the lives of foreigners was broken, and no sufiBi- 
cient measures were taken to form it anew. When 
in another year the victims happened to be the 
pious and good Sisters of Mercy, we were told it 
was no particular business of ours — ^"It is only 
the French " ! 

Having shown that the Tientsin massacre is 
only the last and greatest of a series of attacks on 
foreigners, I will now briefly state the amount of 
guilt that is chargeable upon the mandarins in 
that instanca The crowd were infuriated for 
weeks by continual reports that the kidnappers 
were employed by the French to steal children, 
and at the same time rumours were circulated 
amongst the Chinese that all foreigners were to be 
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exterminated. The day was fixed beforehand on 
which this was to be done. 

The people were excited to the point of making 
the attack by two acts of the Chi-Fu, one of the 
mandarins of the city. He published a proclama- 
tion implying his belief in the kidnapping crimes, 
and he executed two men who were falsely ac- 
cused of kidnapping. Their bodies were cut in 
ten thousand pieces. He alleged that they con- 
fessed the crime. We know enough of the Sisters 
of Mercy to know how absurdly false the accusa- 
tion was, and it is now known that the poor men 
were simply travellers who had their own children 
with them. But the excitement of the mob was 
now intense. 

Now was the time for Chung How to interpose 
to protect foreigners and maintain peace. He 
could not be ignorant of what all the Chinese in 
Tientsin knew. He had the power of life and death 
in his hand ; and after the French had been mur- 
dered, when the crowd was making its way to the 
foreign settlement to kill the other foreigners, it 
turned back at once at his orders. He told them 
their quarrel was with the French only, and they 
had finished it. He did not answer the letters of 
the English consul pointing out the danger. The 
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man who beat the first gong came out of his resi- 
dence. It matters little to us, in regard to the 
future protection of foreigners, whether he was 
unwilling or unable to interpose; but there is 
very little doubt that he was unwilling. I do not 
tnow that there is any evidence that directly 
J)roves his complicity, nor is it likely that such 
evidence could ever be got; but there is ample 
evidence to prove that he refused to interpose his 
authority to prevent the massacre. He consented 
to the death of the French by not preventing it. 
He is morally and politically guilty. 

Intelligent Chinamen in Shanghai say that he 
is the real criminal, and that the French, if they 
wish security for the future, should have him be* 
headed. 

The most active leader of the murderers was 
a military mandarin named Cheng Kwo Shwai. 
He is the adopted son of the celebrated Chinese 
general San-Ko-lin-sin, and during the war 
with England — 1859-1862 — ^was one of his most 
active lieutenants. He was at Yangchow when 
the troubles broke out there against Mr Taylor's 
party, and was one of the instigators. He had 
previously boasted that he would give foreigners 
a lesson. Shortly before the Tientsin massacres 
he had stirred up a violent anti-foreign feeling 
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at Nankin^ and travelling northwards, inflam- 
matory pkcards were pasted up along his route. 
After a visit to Tseng Kwo Fan at a place called 
Pau-ting-foo, he arrived at Tientsin three days 
before the massacre with several hundred troops. 
He was the leader of the fire-guilds against the 
hospital of the Sisters of Mercy, to the cry of 
** On ! good children, on ! " He had had no 
business at Tientsin, and it is suspected that he 
came there for the purpose of heading an attack 
against foreigners. Immediately afterwards he 
went to Pekin and had audience of the Emperor, 
and returned to Tientsin in high favour. He 
subsequently returned to Pekin, He is one of 
the three mandarins whom Count Eochechouart, 
the French ambassador, has demanded shall be 
given up for execution. We know that the 
ultimatum has been refused. The Chinese have 
said from the first that Cheng Kwo Shwai would 
never be given up. 

Tseng Kwo Fan, the viceroy of Chihli, has 
been accused of instigating the massacre. There 
is no proof of this, but his connection with Cheng 
Kwo Shwai is suspicious. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Emperor's family at Pekin had 
anything to do with it, but the reception of 
Cheng Kwo Shwai while his hands were still 
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red with the blood of his victims was in bad 
taste. 

In confirmation of the opinion that the 
mandarins are responsible for aU these outrages, 
whether in connection with superstitious rumours 
or not, I may mention that the first edict that 
appeared in Pekin after the massacre gave an 
untruthful account of it, and foreigners were 
threatened by the populace. A second edict 
calmed all the excitement in one day. When the 
news came to Chefoo, there was a similar attempt 
to get up an attack on foreigners. The mandarin 
put it down at once by sentencing the ringleader 
to two hundred blows, and by a proclamation to 
the people. A short proclamation of the Taotai 
and a few blows at once quelled a threatening 
excitement in Shanghai a year ago, which arose 
from some blackguards ha^'ing put up a notice that 
foreigners had buried eighteen Chinamen under 
the foundation of the new church. The man- 
darins can, as a rule, at their will control any 
popular riot that does not depend on starvation. 
Whether foreigners are to be safe or not at any 
given place, depends on whether the mandarin 
happens to be favourable to foreigners or the 
reverse. To this, at least, it has now come. 

The question that all I have written is meant to 
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lead to is, What steps must be taken by foreign 
Powers, and especially that of England, to secure 
a permanent peace in China ? "What I have already 
said must show that things cannot go on as they 
are. It cannot be allowed by the people of 
England that their fellow-subjects, who have 
settled in China in the faith of treaties ratified 
by their Government, are to be made to feel that 
their lives and property are in continual jeo- 
pardy, and be obliged to drill and mount guard, 
and prepare to defend their lives, when they 
should be attending to their business. To give 
a satisfactory solution to this question, I must 
remind my readers that for eight years after the 
last war in China there was peace for both 
merchant and missionary. 

Since then things have been going from bad to 
worse for botk The reason it is important to note. 
It is this : The result of the last war was to create 
in the minds of the mandarins a belief that 
foreigners were powerful and ready to punish 
whoever attacked them, and wherever they were 
attacked. Our prestige was a shield to us. When 
they ceased to be afraid of us, our prestige was 
no protection ; and for the last few years we have 
been imperilled by the machinations of a few of 
the more daring mandarins. It is instructive to 
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know why the mandarins have ceased to fear the 
foreigner, but the causes are not many or far to 
seek. They have been allowed to employ foreign 
drill-instructors, and build arsenals with foreign 
supervision, Li Hung Chang at Soochow and 
Nankin has by the assistance of Dr Macartney 
laid up almost an incredible store of powder, 
cannon, and ammunitions of war. Chung How 
has been doing the same at Tientsin with the 
assistance of Mr Meadows. This gave confidence 
to others, and they began to think they were 
ready to fight. Then came the small beginnings 
of petty obstacles thrown in the way of carrying 
out the treaty, in which the Chinese were allowed 
to gain their purpose. Hence more and larger 
complications, in which they were stiU victorious. 
Their old policy of lies and procrastination was 
met by argument and expostulation instead of 
determination. Then came the loss of influence 
by the British ambassador at Pekin, for which 
either he or his Government are responsible. The 
measure of the contempt of the Chinese was full 
when they were able to match foreign diplomacy 
by the quiet aid of Mr Hart, who to the oflSce of 
Inspector-General of Customs has lately added 
the functions (without the title) of Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs, in which capacity he advised the 
appointment of the late Mr Burlingame. Then 
came the fruits of the Burlingame policy in in- 
structions from home that diplomatic action at 
Pekin and London was to supersede measures of 
self*defence against the attacks of uncivilised 
savages, who cared as little for Pekin as they did 
for London. And last, and most fatal of all, came 
the apology from the Government of great Britain 
to the Chinese for the action of Mr Gibson at 
Formosa, an apology which to the Chinese 
meant only one thing — that England was now 
afraid of them. If it were not that I would 
make this paper too long, I could fill pages 
with extracts from the newspapers in China pro- 
phesying that all this would lead to massacres of 
foreigners. We could not in China have believed 
that such infatuation on the part of the Home 
Government was possible. Whatever information 
they may have received from the embassy at 
Pekin, they had the history of the two previous 
wars to guide them ; and from these they might 
have learned that the mandarins were ignorant 
and treacherous, and that the only way to pre- 
vent a war is to stamp out the first signs of 
infidelity to treaty engagements. 
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Our footing in China has been sacrificed to a 
desire to act towards the Chinese as if they were 
civilised, and to treat only with the Government 
at Pekin as if it represented China as the Czar 
does Eussia ; whereas the Chinese are uncivilised, 
in the true sense of the word, and their central 
Gk)verninent exists only as a figment of the ima- 
gination. What is the use of having an ambas- 
sador at Pekin, it will be asked, if every man- 
darin is to be treated with in his own province ? 
The answer to this question (which is the formula 
of the embassy) is, that if it is only in the pro- 
vince and with the mandarin that local troubles 
can be satisfactorily settled, the enjbassy at Pe- 
kin is not so useful as embassies elsewhere. This 
is unfortunate, but true. It is very probable that 
if the embassy at Pekin had not existed during 
the last five years, we would have been in less 
danger of a war with China at the present moment. 
It is in the nature of men to overestimate the value 
of their own exertions, and it is due to this weak- 
ness that affairs in the provinces of China have 
been allowed to drift on towards a war, our am- 
bassador being too easily satisfied as long as he 
maintained friendly relations with a few semi- 
barbarous and ignorant men more than a thousand 
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miles away from the scene of complications — a 
thousand miles in China meaning in point of time 
what it did in Europe before the days of mail- 
coaches and steam-engines. The embassy has 
acted as if it were at the capital of a Government 
that had the means of knowing what took place 
in the country, and the power of punishing what 
was wrong; whereas it was at the capital of a 
Government that had no means of knowing what 
went on beyond its own immediate district, and 
was powerless except in a very few parts of the 
empire. If the embassy had acted otherwise, it 
must have confessed that it was comparatively 
useless, and that the consular establishments were 
as important in China as they were before the last 
war. This confession would have required more 
self-denial than seems to have existed. This is 
an age of economy in Government establishments, 
which is much to be commended. But it is more 
to the point to know that money has obtained its 
worth. It would be instructive to know what the 
country has got for the money spent on the Pe- 
kin embassy during the last five years. We are 
in a worse position now than we were then. It is 
useless now to recriminate against individual men 
whose indecision has brought about the present 
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state of afifairs ; but to those who are especially 
interested in some of the controversies that have 
lately taken place between the diplomatic agents 
in China and the chambers of commerce, I would 
state that the downward course has been pointed 
out step by step both in China and at home. At 
home, indeed, the persistent refusal of the leading 
newspapers to publish anything from China that 
opposed the policy of Mr Burlingame and Sir 
Rutherford Alcock made it impossible to procure 
a hearing. It happened that the men in China 
who took an interest in public affairs were Liberals 
in politics, and sent their contributions to the 
Liberal press. The policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment had been adopted on imperfect and false in- 
formation, and the newspapers refused to publish 
anything against their policy. This reason was 
even assigned by the editor of one of these news- 
papers to a contributor in Shanghai as a reason 
why his communication was not printed. The 
press is very powerful as an active agent, but is 
equally powerful in its capacity of a suppressor of 
information. It is due to this power of suppres- 
sion that the Tientsin massacre came on the peo- 
ple of England as a surprise, while something of 
the kind has been expected in China since the 
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reception of Lord Clarendon's instructions. Now 
that this event has brought out fuller information, 
the tone of the press is completely altered, and 
there is little fault to be found with the spirit in 
which the subject has been handled. The situation 
has been understood and explained with tolerable 
accuracy by all the leading journals. But there 
has been a strange abstinence from suggestion of 
remedies for the present or guarantees for the 
future. It is admitted that something must be 
done, but no one yet has been bold enough or con- 
fident enough in his knowledge to say what it is 
to be. If I have explained myself with sufficient 
fulness and clearness, I should now be in a posi- 
tion to indicate what seems to me to be the only 
satisfactory basis on which we can now have rela- 
tions with China. 

If foreigners are to be safe in China, the man- 
darin of each district must be made responsible for 
their safety, and that responsibility must not be 
to the Emperor at Pekin, but to the nearest 
foreign consuL If this course be undertaken there 
will be no more massacres. Tliere must be no 
long correspondences between the coast and Pekin, 
and perhaps to Europe, during which the time to 
strike is lost, and punishment, if it were to be 
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inflicted, would be inflicted in vain. The man- 
darin must be assured that the crime will bring 
speedy punishment. The person of a foreigner 
must be made to be sacred. Assaults and mur- 
ders must be instantly punished, and with sever- 
ity. An intelligent Chinaman at Tientsin, speak- 
ing of the massacre to an Englishman, said, " A 
few years ago no one dare touch the dog of a 
foreigner, now foreigners themselves are killed 
with impunity!" The former times must be 
brought back again. It is useless for us to at- 
tempt to fathom the labyrinths of plot and false- 
hood which conceal the clue to these demonstra- 
tions against foreigners, because we can never 
get at the truth. But we know that the man- 
darins can prevent them occurring if they choose, 
and they will choose if their own safety is in- 
volved. This we can understand, and it is on 
this we must act. 

This course of action seems so arbitrary and 
summary, is so different from what would be done 
in any civilised country, that it is necessary for me 
to explain why it should be recommended for 
China. The first reason (which might seem suffi- 
cient) is, that it is the only method that will suc- 
ceed. If some of the prefects of France were to 
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be proved to have been instrumental in stirring 
up city mobs to kill a few resident Englishmen, 
the proper course would be to demand justice from 
the French Government, because the French Gov- 
enunent in ordinary times would possess suffi- 
cient power to punish the guilty and take mea- 
sures that would prevent similar massacres, not 
only where they had occurred, but in other 
parts of the country. The Chinese Government, 
even if it has the will (which would sometimes 
be doubtful), has not the power to do this. Not 
more than one or two emperors of the present 
dynasty have had such power. The present Em- 
peror certainly has not. But the mandarins, though 
they fear not Pekin, fear a gunboat ; and as it is 
only by fear they can be with certainty made to 
encourage favourable relations with foreigners, we 
must make them amenable to that that they fear. 
But here the Oriental character comes into play. 
If the mandarins fear, they will not only cease to 
molest, but will become friendly. Fear with them 
is akin to respect, and this respect will become 
much more akin to love with a Chinaman than it 
ever could with a European. Let me assure the 
respecters of the sovereign rights of peoples that 
this respect for the person of the European will 

£ 
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not hurt the Chinaman's respect for himself. 
When once he is assured that this course of ac- 
tion is best for his material interests, there is no 
morbid feeling of false patriotism that will make 
him unhappy. Patriotism does not exist in China, 
and cannot therefore be misappKed. 

We must at once give up the absurd hypothesis 
on which we have lately acted, that the Chinese 
are civilised. I find in a leading article in the 
'Times* of October 7th, the statement that our 
Government had " agreed to deal with China as 
with any other civilised State." Tliis is the fun- 
damental error. The Chinese made the first step 
out of utter savagery to civilisation more than two 
thousand years ago, but they have never got 
further. They are destitute of nearly every attri- 
bute that entitles a people to be called civilised. 
The Chinese are very capable of civilisation when 
the means will be^given them, but until now they 
have never had the chance. It is for the English 
Government to say whether it will permit its 
people to confer on China a greater benefit than 
it has ever been the lot of one race to give to 
another — the blessings of civilisation to several 
hundred millions of people. 

If the method of local and instant action is 
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necessary to the safety of Europeans, it should be 
unnecessary to say more in urging its adoption. 
But there is more that should be said. It is 
strictly in accordance with Chinese custom and 
ideas of justice. In China a mandarin is held by 
his superior to be responsible for the good conduct 
of the people of the district under his chaige. It 
is the plan the Chinese themselves adopt. It 
would therefore not offend their ideas of justice. 
His power is absolute as long as it exists, and 
while he is in power he should be held responsible 
for Europeans as well as for Chinamen. 

But it has something which should still more 
recommend its adoption. It would save life. 
There would not only be no more murders of 
foreigners, but there would not be the wars that 
must always in the end foUow them. From the 
time that the Chinese know that the blood of a 
foreigner wDl bring instant vengeance, there will 
be no more foreign blood shed, and no more 
Chinese wars. Peace in China can be best main- 
tained by being always ready to strike. We have 
seen how the opposite policy of tolerance and 
acceptance of apologies and tardy reparation has 
ended. Too ardent lovers of peace find themselves 
face to face with a massacre that will go down to 
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posterity with Cawnpore and the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

It is to the lovers, then, of peace, especially to 
that portion of the British public who are deno- 
minated the " Peace party," that I address myself. 
I ask them to carry out their principles by using 
their political influence to urge on the Govern- 
ment such decided measures as will effectually 
prevent future wars in China. I have said this 
is only to be done by gunboats. Let me explain 
myself. I should not only have the European 
communities in China protected by ships of war, 
but I consider it fair that the Chinese should 
pay the cost of them. It is unnecessary to send 
a larger fleet from England. Gunboats suitable 
for the service could be built and equipped in 
China, and manned by Chinamen. European 
officers, with a small number of experienced sea- 
men and gunners, could make a fleet of this kind 
very efficient; and the men, if regularly paid, would 
fight against their own countrymen as readily as 
against those of any other nation. That China- 
men when led by Europeans can fight well was 
shown by the successes of Colonel Gordon. But 
if such a fleet as I allude to were equipped and 
ready, and permitted to act when necessary, it is 
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very unlikely that it would ever require to fire a 
gun. To secure the greatest possible eflSciency 
from these protective forces the Chinese should 
be required to put Pekin in telegraphic commu- 
nication with all the treaty ports, and to connect 
Pekin with Kiachta by telegraph on the west. 
Kiachta is the border town between Mongolia and 
Siberia^ and a line thence to Pekin would at 
once put not only Pekin but the commercial 
communities in China in communication with the 
Governments of Europe. In case of any emer- 
gency ambassadors and consular oflBcers could 
without a fatal delay get advice from their Gov- 
ernments. It is probable that the mandarins 
would not object much to maintain a number of 
gunboats, but they would object strongly to the 
telegraph. But surely it is time now, when life is 
at stake, to make an end of the sentimental sym- 
pathy with the supei*stitions that have been manu- 
factured to order when a plausible excuse was 
wanted for objecting to the telegraph. The best 
way of proving to the Chinese that telegraph- 
posts do not injure the "luck" of the people is 
by having them put up. I do not see how 
foreign Governments, after the circumstances of 
the Tientsin massacre, can avoid the clear duty 
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of putting Pekin in telegraphic comiminication 
with Kiachta on the west, and with Tientsin, 
Shanghai, and Hong-Kong on the south. 

In regard to the gunboats, they would be a 
great gain to the Chinese if they put down 
piracy. The saving to native commerce by the 
suppression of the swarms of pirates that infest 
the islands on the Chinese coast would repay the 
expense of a small fleet of gunboats ten times 
over. This has been done near Hong-Kong on a 
small scale by the English gunboats, but it is 
surely fit that it should be done completely by a 
force that was paid by Chinese money. Thus to 
protect Europeans by a force paid by the Chinese 
would be a gain to the Chinese themselves. 

But whether this particular scheme be approved 
or not, it is now the unavoidable duty of the 
British Government to create such an impression 
amongst the Chinese mandarins as will effectually 
put a stop to the opposition they are now show- 
ing towards foreigners. When this has been 
done they must take such precautions and give 
such instructions to their oflBcers as will secure 
peace for the future. In 1846 Lord Palmerston 
wrote in reference to China : " I have only to say 
that wherever British subjects are placed in danger, 
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in a situation which is accessible to a British 
ship of war, thither a British ship of war ought 
to be, and will be ordered, not only to go, but to 
remain as long as its presence may be required 
for the protection of British interests." Lord 
Palmerston little thought that the time would 
come so soon when commanders of the British 
navy would be so tied down by instructions that 
they dare not fire a shot in defence of the homes 
of several hundred English families and of pro- 
perty worth millions sterling. The excitement 
amongst the Chinese in Shanghai after the news 
of the Tientsin massacre was received was so 
great that an attack was considered as probable. 
The commanding oflBlcers of the two British men- 
of-war in the harbour said their instructions 
forbade them firing a gun in defence of the set- 
tlement, but expressed their willingness to take 
the ladies and children on board their ships if 
they were attacked. It is to be hoped that on the 
first news of the Tientsin massacre these scandal- 
ous instructions were rescinded. The property in 
manufactured goods and otherwise that was to be 
permitted to be destroyed under the dumb mouths 
of British cannon I find estimated in a telegram of 
October 10th at fifteen mDlions sterling. Surely 
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our Government are now convinced of their mis- 
take. Lord Palmerston further observei^: "Theip 
is no greater incentive to outrage on the part of 
the turbulent and lawless than a belief that tile 
persons whom they would like to insult or 
plunder may be assailed with success and plun- 
dered with impunity." The remark should be 
well pondered by his successors. I hope fervently 
that the day wiU come when the policy we must 
now accept will be unnecessary, but that day is 
nearly as far distant now as it was in 1846. It 
will come when European ideas and European 
knowledge have been spread over China in the 
Chinese language, and when free communication 
between foreigners and Chinese has rendered 
impossible the absurd beliefs that are propagated 
for selfish purposes by unprincipled mandarins. 

The immediate question is. What is the punish- 
ment that is to follow the Tientsin massacre ? It 
is to be hoped that no separation will be permitted 
by the British Government between the interests 
of the French and the English. There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that their inter- 
ests can be separated. It is the foreign element 
that the mandarins wish to expel from the country, 
although in the present case it has suited them to 
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attack the French. What is their fate to-day may 
b@ ours tomorrow — Hodie mihi, eras tibi. 
^ ' A common form of Ubel that was first printed 
iffthe province of Hoonan, entitled * An Appeal to 
the Hoonan Province/ and extensively circulated 
elsewhere, reads thus : — 

"Strangers are invading all around; people's 
hearts are provoked at it. Just speak of these re- 
bellious and barbarous Englishmen : their savage 
coimtry is the sea-shore, the head of their Govern- 
ment is a woman, and their original race is half 
man half brute. They are those whom our books 
call naked worms and men-fish. 

" Wherefore we all, literati, husbandmen, trades- 
men, and so forth, let us draw the sword against 
the common enemy ; whoever does not come with 
us is a traitor, shamefully sold to foreigners." 

Yangchow and Formosa show that there is no 
real distinction made. The French stood loyally 
by us in the last Chinese war, and since then the 
policy has been to stand together. Even if the 
French had not been at war in Europe, and had 
been free to fight alone in China, it would have 
been a mistake to abandon the joint policy in 
China. No alliance could ever be better defended 
than one whose object is to spread a Christian 
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civilisation in a lawless and pagan country. But 
now our honour as well as our policy demands 
that we should avenge the insult Will it be said 
that Englishmen will allow Christian ladies to be 
torn to pieces by savages before their eyes, and, 
because they are Catholics and Frenchwomen, will 
turn aside with a heartless shrug and say the quarrel 
is not ours ? And yet what else does it mean that 
the English chargd-d! affaires in China should ask 
the Protestant clergymen whose houses were demo- 
lished by the mob and who saved their lives by 
flight to send their bill for damage done to their 
property ? The reply did them honour. They re- 
fused to take any satisfaction for their loss while 
the blood of their sisters was unaccounted for. I 
entreat the Government and people of this country 
not to disgrace the national honour by the cold- 
blooded selfishness that it is feared will be urged 
upon them of leaving the French to stand alone in 
China in the day of their trouble. Want of action 
at the present crisis will be a heavy blow to the 
cause of civilisation. 

We have been told that instructions have been 
sent out in a general way " to support the French." 
This is not enough, and, I venture to say, will 
mean nothing to those at the head of affaii^ in 
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China. Instructions should be sent out to demand 
the execution of the guilty mandarins and of a dozen 
of the ringleaders of the mob. The execution of 
the mandarins has already been demanded by the 
French and refused by the Chinese. The demand 
should again be made in the name of the English, 
so that there should be no question amongst the 
Chinese that Europeans will stand by one another. 
If refused, hostilities should be commenced with- 
out loss of time, and directed against any force 
that opposed the seizure and administration of the 
province of Chihli, which should be held until the 
mandarins were given up or seized. 

Punishment once inflicted, a proclamation stat- 
ing the nature of the crime, its punishment, and 
why the punishment was delayed, should be made 
public in every large city in the empire. But this 
is only the first step to take. After this, a com- 
mission should visit the governor of every province 
in the empire, acquaint him with the intention of 
the treaty Powers to hold him directly responsibly 
for the safety of foreigners who should happen to 
be within his jurisdiction, and make him clearly 
understand the nature of the penalties that will 
follow any outrages upon them. If he disclaims 
the power to give protection, then he should be 
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offered the assistance of foreign administrators, to 
be paid out of the revenues of the province. He 
should be allowed no middle course between ac- 
cepting the entire responsibility and accepting a 
foreign quasi-protectorate. It is evident what a 
boon it would be to the people of a province where 
the mandarin felt himself unable to maintain order 
to have a government that could be depended on, 
and security against the bands of armed robbers 
that periodically spread death and desolation 
amongst millions of harmless people. 

If any member of the British Government should 
do me the honour to read these pages, I wish him 
to know that some such thorough change of plan 
as that that I have suggested is believed by nearly 
every intelligent foreigner in China to be the only 
way to stop future bloodshed. 

It maybe that the Government has received in- 
formation and advice of a different kind from its 
own sources ; but I would ask two things to be 
borne in mind, and these I will put in the form 
of questions. First, The Foreign OflBce must 
have received information similar to mine from 
many sources in China, and they cannot be ignor- 
ant of the weight of testimony against the well- 
known views that were at all events lately held 
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by the Pekin embassy. Is it wise to beUeve the 
opinions of one or two n^en (I am sure there are 
not half-a-dozen) against those of several thousand 
men, many of whom equal in education, honesty 
of mind, and experience in China, the few who 
have the ear of the Foreign Office ? Second, Is it 
not true that the events of the last few years in 
China have lessened in the Foreign Office its be- 
lief in the wisdom of its representatives in China ? 
Judge them by results, and if it is found that they 
have foreshadowed the events of the last few years, 
that they have understood the significance of the 
attacks on foreigners, the hampering of trade, and 
the arming of the Taku forts that has been going 
on quietly for two years, then it is to b^ presumed 
that their opinions have weight now. But if they 
have shown themselves blind and confident while 
other observers have shown themselves foreseeing 
and distrustful, then the claims of the latter to 
demand a hearing should not be refused. 

It is for our Government now to say whether it 
will again trust the central Government at Pekin, 
whose incapacity threatens us with the third war 
in thirty years, or will profit by experience, and, by 
taking measures that a fuller knowledge of the 
country now justifies, will for ever prevent a war 
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with the Chinese whilst they are in their present 
uncivilised condition. If it is advised (as I know 
it will be) stiU to treat with Pekin, and Pekin only, 
I suggest, before such a measure is consented to, 
two precautions. The crisis is sufficient to warrant 
the sending out to China a special commissioner. 
The Government should send out a man of ex- 
perience, able to judge of commercial as well as 
political matters, uncommitted to any line of 
policy, and with full powers to examine and 
act. He should especially be uncommitted to 
views any of Chinese politics. Above all, he 
should be a man of the world, and not a Chinese 
scholar. 

At the same time full reports should be asked 
from every consul in China, to be forwarded to 
the Government direct, expressing their views as 
to the policy of the last five years, their opinions 
as to the causes of the present crisis, and their 
advice as to the future. The consuls in China 
are all of them men of great experience, ac- 
quainted with the Chinese people and mandarins. 
Their collective opinions should have much weight. 
I know no body of men more capable of giving 
able advice. 

The general reader may perhaps be inclined to 
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ask about the interests that demand this interfer- 
ence in China, feeling probably that only very 
strong interests should justify our intercourse 
with the Chinese at alL Few people in this 
country understand the very great interest that 
England has in that country. This interest is 
twofold. There is the missionary question, the 
mere mention of which acts like a red rag upon 
some of our politicians both at home and in 
China. It is difl&cult to find a calm estimate 
taken of the position of missionaries in China.* 
There are, no doubt, exaggerated views held regard- 
ing their success by many of their supporters in 
this country ; but there has perhaps been nothing 
said so wide of the truth as a statement made in 
the House of Lords, that the missionaries are 
either "rascals or enthusiasts." The statement 
must have been made in gross ignorance of the 
men of whom it was spoken. I have met many 
of the English, American, and Catholic mission- 
aries in China, and I have invariably found them 
to be earnest and honest men. The Catholic 
missionaries live as Chinamen; and although 
their mode of life would be a hard one to persons 
accustomed to luxury at home, I am inclined to 
think that the contrast is not great between their 
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condition in China and that to which they were 
bom and in which they were brought np in Eu- 
rope. They live as well as a Chinaman can live, 
have the best kind of Chinese houses, plenty of 
pork, fish, eggs, tea, and rice, and cultivate vege- 
tables for themselves ; and some of the native 
wine that I have tasted at their tables is by no 
means to be despised — certainly to be preferred 
to the thin vin rouge of a cheap dinner at the 
restaurants of the Quartier Latin. From the little 
1 have seen of the peasant life of France I believe 
that they have reason, as far as mere worldly 
comforts go, to congratulate themselves that they 
have chosen to teach the Chinese as missionaries 
instead of remaining in the paternal cottage. 
These remarks apply to the rank and file of the 
French priests. Amongst the superiors there are 
some able scholars and accomplished gentlemen. 
In addition to teaching the Christian religion they 
succour the distressed and minister to the sick, 
and receive great respect from the poor people 
amongst whom they dwell, who appreciate their 
kindness and benevolence. Their private life is 
in every respect irreproachable. They have had 
considerable success in their missionary work, the 
Catholics in China probably numbering several 
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millions. It requires a less mental effort for a 
Chinaman to become a Catholic Christian than 
to be a Protestant The ceremonial is something 
tangible. There is something to do, which when 
it is done his mind is at rest. There may be 
other causes, but this seems to me to be the chief 
cause of the success of the Catholics. Their reli- 
gion, furthermore,' is not of a very demonstrative 
kind. A servant I once had, who came from 
Pekin, was several months in my house before I 
knew him to be a CathoUc. I missed him one 
Sunday morning, and found that he had gone to 
confession. He told me his family had been 
Catholics for four generations. 

The Protestant missionaries occupy a very dif- 
ferent position in China. As a rule they do not 
lay aside their distinctive character as Europeans. 
Their success has been very small indeed. I have 
read in China, and since I came home, accounts 
of very successful Protestant missions in parts of 
China that I have not visited, and these accounts 
I believe to be in the main accurate. But as far 
as my observation goas — my experience on this 
matter being confined to Shanghai — ^the results 
amount to something very small compared to the 
efforts that are being made. These lead some men 

p 
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to condemn the utility of Protestant missions al- 
together. The missionaries have not only to bear 
the disappointment of working apparently in vain, 
but to see their efforts condemned as useless by 
friends whose judgment they must to a certain 
extent respect. My own belief, and the opinion 
of an able missionary of much learning and ex- 
perience of my acquaintance, is, that too much 
time is lost preaching the Gospel to people who 
take no interest in it, and whose ignorance and 
callous state of mind make it impossible that an 
interest can be aroused. The opinion of the mis- 
sionary to whom I refer is, that the home societies 
do much harm by requiring reports and interest- 
ing letters for their meetings, the preparation of 
which is the snare of the young missionary, whose 
time for the first five years of his life in China 
should be devoted exclusively to a study of the 
language, literature, and thoughts of the people 
whom he will subsequently seek to influence. 
Certain it is, that as immediate results are not to 
be got, it is worth consideration if it would not be 
wiser to give up attempting to get them, and con- 
centrate the energies of the missionaries upon the 
ti'anslation and editing of educational works that 
would bring the native mind, if not to embrace 
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Christianity, at all events to see the absurdities 
of many of their own superstitions. 

But it is not on religious grounds at all that I 
claim the protection of the British Government to 
the fullest extent for Protestant missionaries. I 
believe that the history of British intercourse with 
China imposes on us a duty in regard to the civil- 
ising of that country, and on whether we fulfil 
that duty or not depend the happiness and life 
of millions of people. One of the essential and 
fundamental elements in this civilising process is 
the communication of knowledge to the Chinese. 
I have previously said that they are in a condi- 
tion of abject ignorance. Knowledge of any kind 
whatever is valuable to them, as it teaches them 
that there is something else in the world than 
disquisitions on the five relations of life. There- 
fore I look upon it as a great thing for China 
that hundreds of thousands, perhaps a good 
many millions, are at this time conversant with 
the life of Christ and the wanderings of the 
children of Israel. Chinese literature is almost 
entirely composed of two branches — obscure 
hair-splitting essays on the meaning of words, 
and very improper novels. The Chinese, there- 
fore, delight in the freshness and simplicity of 
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the Bible narratives. I have talked with many 
Chinamen who would as soon think of becoming 
fishes as Christians, who knew these narratives 
by heart and believed every word of them. The 
doctrines meet their approval as a rule. In an 
interesting conversation I had with the chief 
priest of the sacred island of Pootoo (the Pontifex 
Maximus of about two thousand priests and seve- 
ral scores of temples and monasteries), he insisted 
and argued with great ingenuity that the Chris- 
tian and Buddhist religions are essentially the 
same. He was quite conversant with the main 
features of the Christian reKgion. Bibles are 
bought everywhere in China with avidity, because 
the Chinamen find them pleasant reading. Now, 
it is not a question as to whether the Bible is the 
best book for the Chinese or not. The question is, 
Here is a book that the Chinese wiU buy, and it 
will help, merely as containing something that is 
new, to lift them out of the mud in which they have 
stuck for two thousand years. Here, on the other 
hand, is a number of respectable men who will 
undertake to provide them with this book. Fail- 
ing these men, there is no other agency by which 
this knowledge will be disseminated. It is the 
Protestant missionary, or absolute ignorance. Has 
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this country sunk to such a depth of sordid self- 
ishness as to hesitate in the choice? 

Protestant missionaries fill a post in China that 
can be fiUed by no other foreigner. They are 
the only men who translate European books and 
teach European science in the Chinese language. 
The merchants do not know the Chinese language. 
British officials, when they do know the lan- 
guage, mix but little with the natives. Protestant 
missionaries mix with the people, and their wives 
visit the women. They live with the* Chinese on 
a friendly footing, and are the only foreigners, 
except the Catholic missionaries, who as a class 
do so — a very important fact in a country where 
the people, until they know better, look upon all 
foreigners as "devils" or "barbarians." 

Every Anglo-Chinese dictionary that has yet 
been made for the benefit of English students is 
the .work of Protestant missionaries. Nearly a 
hundred works on science, medicine, history, geo- 
graphy, law, and miscellaneous subjects have been 
published by them for the benefit of the Chinese. 
Some of these have been so much esteemed that 
they have been reprinted by rich Chinamen and 
added to the permanent literature of the country. 
The civilisation of the Chinese can only come by 
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their own language being made the vehicle of 
their education. Up to the present time mission- 
aries alone have used it for that purpose. If I 
were asked to devise a plan for the rapid im- 
provement of the Chinese race, it is likely that I 
should choose a different plan from that of the 
missionaries ; but is that a reason why I should 
consider their plan as bad, or, worse still, condemn 
it altogether ? Because a railway train goes only 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, is that a 
reason why the rails should be torn up? 

There are other branches of knowledge for which 
we are much indebted to the present staff of Pro- 
testant missionaries in China. I will only men- 
tion Mr Wylie and the Eev. Mr Williamson of 
Chefoo, because the one has lately been in this 
country, and the other is stiU here ; and I leave it 
to the ofl&cers of the Eoyal Geographical Society 
to say whether the noble lord who styled the Pro- 
testant missionaries, of whom these gentlemen are 
fair representatives, " racals or enthusiasts,*' is not 
bound to apologise, even at this lapse of time, for 
his unguarded expression. 

The class of " medical missionaries," to whose 
great usefulness I can personally testify, must stand 
or fall with the others. Medical science does not 
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exist amongst the Chinese, and the mission hos- 
pitals give reUef to thousands of suffering people 
who would otherwise die unsuccoured. I have 
seen many a life saved by a simple surgical oper- 
ation, that, unhelped by European skill, would 
have been lost. It is not difl&cult to imagine how 
this must raise the character of foreigners. If 
this should meet the eye of any one interested in 
medical missions, I wish it to be known that 
medical missionaries are much underpaid. I 
know able men at this moment working for the 
good of the Chinese, and suffering the hardships 
of an insufl&cient income in a country where hard- 
ship invariably means sickness. Alongside of 
them they see the doctor in civil practice amongst 
Europeans living in eetse, and even afifluence. It 
is not to be wondered at if a man, in consideration 
for his wife and family, should occasionally feel 
it his duty to leave the mission for more lucrative 
practice. 

I have treated at some length of the mission ques- 
tion, in order that those who take no interest in mis- 
sions may see that, apart altogether from religious 
questions, the Chinese people have an immense 
stake in freedom being given to missionaries. 
Whoever is interested in civilisation must wish 
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that they should be protected in the fullest liberty. 
We have given the Chinese opium, and can never 
take it from them, as they are now cultivating it 
over the whole country; but it is in our power 
to give them the culture and education by which 
alone opium abuses can be checked. If nations 
have consciences, I appeal to that of the English 
people not to allow a limited and selfish class of 
oppressors to frighten them into consenting to 
withdraw from a single province of China the 
only men who represent there the philanthropy 
of Christian and civilised countries. 

But the interest that most pressingly demands 
attention is that of the China trade. And it is 
necessary to pause for a moment, in order to state 
exactly who are the persons most benefited by 
the trade. There is a popular mistake that it is 
the merchant in China that has been benefited. 
Some individuals of course have, but the real 
benefit has been almost entirely received by the 
consumers and producers in England and China. 
The middle person between the two has his alter- 
nate profits and losses, but the drinkers of tea in 
England, and the buyers of Manchester cottons 
and Bradford woollens in China, enjoy an unin- 
terrupted good. In the mean time the merchants 
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* in China are justly aLarmed for their lives, and 
their claim npon their Government for being 
placed in a safer position for the future rests 
npon its good faith in compelling the faithful 
execution of its own treaties. The question now, 
as it concerns them, is much less what is to be 
the punishment of the Tientsin murderers, than 
what measures on the part of our Government 
will prevent future murders. 

There is another fallacy which I am astonished 
to find imposes 'upon even intelligent people in 
this coimtry. It is alleged that trade has been 
forced upon the Chinese. Now it is quite im- 
possible to force a trade. Trade supposes a buyer 
and a seller, and unless the buyer is as willing to 
buy as the seller is to sell, trade will not exist. 
The China trade has been produced by a great 
willingness on the part of the Chinese both to 
buy and sell. The mandarins, who fear the loss 
of their plunder, have always put obstacles in 
the way of the buyers and sellers ; and all China 
trade has been, as far as they were concerned, 
forced. But it is only by confusing the man- 
darins who do not buy and sell with the people 
who do that such an idea as a forced tmde in 
China could ever have arisen. 
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As it is almost certain that the outrages against 
foreigners are originated by a few unprincipled 
mandarins in order to further their own selfish 
purposes; and as the defeat of these men will 
entail specific action by the Government at home, 
it is worth while examining what the China trade 
is worth. 

I will pass over altogether the silk and tea 
trade, although the latter gives the British Govern- 
ment a revenue of three millions sterling, and puts 
half a million more in the pockets of British ship- 
owners, and will confine myself to noting the 
features of the export trade from Great' Britain to 
China. I confine myself to it because this is a 
branch of trade whose development depends upon 
the action of foreign Powers. Large as it is, it is 
still in its infancy. 

To make myself intelligible, I must crave the 
attention of the reader to the following figures: 
In 1840 the value of exports from England to 
China was £524,198. Then came the first China 
war and the opening of new ports, the con- 
sequence of which was that in 1844 the value was 
£2,305,617. This was overtrading at the time. 
Trade soon found its level, and from 1847 to 1850 
inclusive we find an annual average of £1,500,000. 
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The gain to the export trade by the opening of the 
new ports was £1,000,000. There was little in- 
crease possible without more ports being opened. 
But the war of 1858-60 secured the opening of 
more ports and the navigation of part of the 
Yangtse. The result was that the annual average 
for 1865-69 was £6,574,400, an excess over that 
of 1858 of £3,697,953. The second war brought 
thus an annual gain to trade of three and a half 
millions. An analysis of the £8,000,000 paid by 
China to England for manufactured goods in 1869 
shows that of that sum £2,500,000 was retained in 
England and paid as wages to spinners, weavers, 
packers, shippers, carriers, and others. The other 
five millions were sent to other countries, chiefly 
the United States, to pay for the raw material 
But it is evident that there must have been a cor- 
responding gain to the Chinese purchasers, who 
must have equally benefited by the wars which their 
Government provoked. So much for the value to 
England of the trade which is now threatened. 

But I cannot leave this subject without adding 
a few words about the great stake that England 
has in the deliverance of the Chinese from the 
oppression of their rulers. England can only be 
great in proportion as her manufactures thrive. 
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She is pre-eminently the manufacturing country 
of the world. In China we have a population of 
three hundred millions of people ready to buy her 
manufactures. Preventing the purchase are a few 
thousand unprincipled and ignorant men, who are 
blind to any interest but their own. They hamper 
by vexatious taxation all foreign goods as soon 
as they leave the ports, and, what is more 
effectual, they forbid steam-navigation on their 
large and rapid rivers. They forbid the working 
of coal by foreign machinery, and so make the 
steamers on the coast more expensive for the trade 
of their own people. The thirty miUions of people 
in the rich province of Szechuen are equally shut 
out from us with the starving and plundered mil- 
lions in the west and north. Now I wish the 
manufacturers of England and their workmen to 
weigh well what follows. I hear that distress is 
sometimes produced in this country by mills be- 
ing put on half-time. If the British Government 
espouse the cause of the Chinese people, who are 
too oppressed and ignorant to express a wish of 
their own, against the mandarins, there would be 
a consumption of cotton and woollen manufactured 
cloths in China that would keep every mill in 
England going night and day for years to come. 
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To obtain this it is necessary to obtain free 
right of travel and residence, and permission 
to use steam on the land and water. The capi- 
tal would be subscribed by the Chinamen who 
have already become rich by foreign trade at the 
ports* 

A desire on the part of our representatives to 
bolster up the falling dynasty, that scarcely even 
professes to govern in many parts of the empire, 
is the chief obstacle towards the emancipation of 
China. It is time that the people of this country 
awoke to the fact of how much their own interests 
suffer by the support that is given to the Tartar 
family at Pekin, and a few of its adherents. 
Now that it is almost certain that direct inter- 
ference must take place, regardless of the Em- 
peror's prerogative, it would be well to extend that 
interference to the opening up the whole country. 
There would be no violation of the sovereign 
rights of States in this interference, because China 
as a sovereign and independent State does not now 
exist. A large tract of coimtry constantly over- 
run with rebellions, in which there is no fixed 

* In this connection I call attention to an extract from 
the report of Messrs Michie & Francis to the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce, which I print as an Appendix. 
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order, and which is unable to answer for the safety 
of persons resident within its limits, ought not 
to be assumed to have the rights of a sovereign 
and independent State. The present governors of 
China are as unable as they are unwilling to act 
towards us in the good faith with which one 
Government treats another with which it is on 
equal terms. Our whole conduct towards them, 
even during the last ten years, in spite of our 
professions to the contrary, is on the assump- 
tion that they are neither equal nor civilised. 
Why then allow the figment of a theory, which it 
is impossible to carry out, to stand in the way of 
applying the ordinary principles of common-sense 
in dealing with the Chinese ? I am no advocate 
for recklessly going to war with China, and I 
deplore such acts of Vandalism as the destroying 
of the Summer Palace, and the scattering for ever 
the antiquities collected for more than a thousand 
years — a destruction which involves a loss to the 
history of the human race ; but, thanks to the 
feeble diplomacy of the past, we are now in a posi- 
tion in which whether we fight or not will depend 
on whether we are opposed, and in which there is 
no choice but to assert ourselves all over China as 
being stronger and as ready to use our strength. 
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If Englishmen in Cliina — either the paid servants 
of the Chinese Government, or the few men who 
from long association with the mandarins have 
come to look upon their interests as supreme — 
advise our Government to mild or half measures, 
then I warn the lovers of peace that our future 
intercourse with China will be marked by a suc- 
cession of wars, each of which will be bloodier and 
more diflScult than the previous one. The policy 
I advocate will enrich the manufacturing classes 
of England ; but it is not on their behalf I feel 
so strongly. I write on behalf of the starving 
wretches I have met on the inland waters of 
China, old men and young children huddled in 
narrow boats, flying in thousands from the famine 
and death that floods and robbers had brought on 
millions who would have been happier under the 
most despotic government that ever existed. In 
such circumstances I have often realised how 
much worse no government is than a bad govern- 
ment ; and when I have read in English newspapers 
fears of Eussian aggression in China, I have felt 
that if the writers had any idea of the misery 
from which Eussian despotism would save the 
Chinese people, they would in the interests of 
humanity urge the Czar to extend his sway to 
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India and Cochin Cliina on the south, and the 
Pacific on the east. 

But surely England will not allow other Gov- 
ernments to be the first to save China. Her in- 
terests far exceed those of all the other Powers put 
together. More, her subjects fifty years ago in- 
troduced into China the extensive use of a drug 
which, after much observation and a study of what 
has been said both for and against it, I believe to 
be a great evil to the nation, an evil which no- 
thing now will uproot but education and know- 
ledge. Surely this wrong entitles us to do some- 
thing to relieve the evils of that unhappy people. 
I have unlimited confidence in the natural ability 
of the Chinese race if a helping hand is given 
them to make the first move. The only way to 
give effectually a helping hand is to give them a 
Government whose interests will be those of the 
people. 



APPENDIX. 



Quotation from Messrs Michie ^ FrcmcHs Report to 
the Shanghai Gharaber of Commerce^ July 1869. 

Much stress has justly been laid on the obstructions 
opposed to trade by the exactions of the mandarins. 
But that is only one obstacle to the circulation of 
foreign goods in China. A greater one is the passive 
and unconscious resistance of a people of stagnant ideas, 
of very limited enterprise, and possessing only primitive 
means of intercommunication. They will not advance 
towards foreigners to seek their trade until foreigners 
have pressed it on them. They will never themselves 
improve their means of transport, nor develop new 
wants, like progressive nations. Foreigners must pro- 
vide the meaos of bringing dijfferent parts of the em- 
pire into close communication, and they must also to a 
certain extent create the wants which they wish to sup- 
ply, by offering their goods and " introducing " them 
to their customers. Commerce everywhere requires to 
be energetically " pushed " to be successful; and this is 

G 
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peculiarly true of the trade in foreign manufactures in 
China. When new ports are opened new depots are 
established, whence new markets can be easily reached, 
and new circles of customers made acquainted with 
foreign commodities. When swift steamers are placed 
on great water-routes, the native merchants can and do 
make as many voyages and transact as much business 
in a year as they formerly did in a decade. This stimu- 
lates the flow of foreign manufactures to the consuming 
localities in the interior. Though the Chinese are of 
themselves incapable of originating any such improve- 
ment, they are very ready to avail themselves of it 
when provided for them. But the spirit of enterprise 
is all on the side of foreigners, and the onus of every 
forward movement in commerce must necessarily rest 
on them. It is much to be regretted that hitherto each 
stage of commercial progress in China has been attained 
at the cost of a war. The permission to supply the 
vast trading population with steam transport along 
their three thousand miles of coast, and the reopening 
of the main artery of the country, the river Yang- 
tse, which had been closed for eight years by the 
Taiping rebels, although the latter was the only means 
by which the authority of the Emperor could be restored 
in the heart of the country, were only obtained from the 
Imperial Government by force of arms. And this is the 
strange anomaly of foreign relations with China, which 
is even now so imperfectly appreciated by persons out 
of China, that the measures which have suppressed brig- 
andage in some of the most important provinces of the 
country, turned deserted ruins into flourishing cities, 
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imparted a new life to native trade all over the empire; 
which have actually saved the Imperial Government 
itself from destraction, and the country from anarchy, 
have all heen assented to as concessions to foreigners. 
On the one side there has heen, and still is, the whole 
mass of the people patiently desiring extended inter- 
course with foreigners and increased facilities for trade ; 
on the other side there is the maadarin interest all over 
the empire opposed to any movement that might affect 
their power of private and irresponsihle taxation, whose 
resistance to the wishes of the people and of foreigners 
has only been overcome on occasions when a war, un- 
dertaken for a different object, afforded an opportunity 
to foreign Powers to dictate conditions. 

Eegarding the matter from a purely economic point 
of view, the English people, at aU events, have been 
clear gainers by their wars in China. The last one cost 
the country £6,000,000, the greater part of which was 
distinctly caused by the inexcusable blunder of aban- 
doning the right of residence in Pekin after it had been 
provided for in the treaty of 1858. The indemnity 
exacted from the Chinese Government was of course a 
mere percentage on the amount ; but one of the results 
of the war has been a gain of the actual excess in the 
value of the trade in direct British exports which has 
followed it over that previously existing, which amounts 
to the aggregate of £23,442,000 since 1858; England's 
share of which — that is, the one-third that remains as 
absolute profit to the country — ^is £8,000,000, to set 
off against the £6,000,000 expended on the war. 

We only allude to this view of the question to show 
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that even mere economists have hitherto had no cause 
to regret progress in China. But in a matter where 
the benefits to all the parties concerned are so suscep- 
tible of demonstration, and where the only opponents 
of advancement are a small minority of the Chinese 
people who happen to be personally interested in per- 
petuating a destructive system of administration, it is 
to be hoped that the rights and interests of the in- 
dustrious millions may not always be sacrificed to the 
obstructive devices of their unscrupulous oppressors*; 
for the obstructive attitude of the " Chinese Govern- 
ment " is only intelligible on the hypothesis that the 
duties and responsibilities of a government are not ac- 
cepted by them, that their only function is to live on 
the people, and their only care to enrich themselves 
individually at whatever cost to the prospects of the 
wealth-producing classes. How to extend beneficent, 
in other words, commercial measures in China, without 
the cumbrous and wholly unnecessary intervention of 
war with the despotic class, is a problem which need 
not baffle the philanthropic statesmen of the nineteenth 
century, if their philanthropy be guided by an intelli- 
gent interpretation of facts. 



THE END. 
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